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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE YELLOW RIBBON. 


Dedicated to Lillie Devereux Blake. 
BY MARIE LE BARON. 





Oh, we wear a yellow ribbon upon our woman’s 


breast ; 

We are prouder of its sunny hue than of a royal 
crest! 

*Twas God’s own primal color, born of purity and 
light ; 

We wear it now for Liberty, for Justice, and for 
Right! 

*Tis just an hundred years ago our mothers and our 
sires 

Lit up, for all the world to see, the flame of Free- 
dom’s fires ; ’ 


Through bloodshed and through hardship they Ja. 
bored in the fight; 
To-day we women labor still for Liberty and Right. 


We love our land, we love our homes, but wide our 
mission grows, 

For woman’s heart is needed now to ease a nation’s 
woes; 

And woman’s hand is willing; it is working in its 
might 

To raise the flag of Liberty, of Justice and of Right! 


We boast our land of freedom, the unshackling of 
the slaves; 

We point, with proud though bleeding hearts, to 
myriads of graves; 

They tell the story of a war that ended Slavery’s 
night; 

And still we women struggle for our Liberty, our 
Right! 


Our sons, our fathers, brothers, they are foremost 
in the van; 

While tremendous conflicts of the hour bid fair to 
ruin man. 

Like soldiers ’mid the carnage, half the battle’s out 

"of sight; 

We women, banished from the field, have watched 

it from a height! 


Now we-hasten to the rescue, for the woman and 
for all; 


For up-building of the nation we are pledged to 
stand or fall. 

So we wear the yellow ribbon, type of power and of 
light; 

We are sworn by it to conquer for true Liberty and 
Right! 

*Tis the color of the sunshine, ’tis the hue of purest 
gold; 

"Tis the hidden heart of every flower that petals fair 
enfold. 

We make it now the sy:mbol of a dawning clear and 
bright 

On the slavery of woman waked to Liberty and 
Right! 

So we wear the yellow ribbon on woman’s hopeful 
breast ; 

We are prouder of its sunny hue than of a royal 
crest. 

*Twas God’s own primal color, born of purity and 
light; 

We wear it now for Liberty, for Justice, and for 
Right! 


EDITORIAL .NOTES. ° 


The U. S. Supreme Court, in deciding 
the three prohibition cases from Kansas, 
declared that the State, under its police 
powers, has the right to suppress the 
liquor traffic; that no right or privilege 
guaranteed to the distillers and liquor- 
dealers has been denied or abridged; also 
that the State has the right to suppress 
the traffic without paying damages or 
‘com pensation to liquor-dealers. This set- 
tles the question of the validity of the pro- 
hibition law in the affirmative. 

—- —- -eee-- -—-— 

It is a theory that a woman who takes 
part in politics “‘loses her influence” and 
forfeits the esteem and admiration of men. 
Here is a case in point. Miss Nellie L. 
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Cooke was the Democratic candidate for 
school commissioner in Wayne County, 
N. Y., at the recent election, and made an 
active canvass. ‘The district is strongly 
Republican, and she was defeated, but by 
a greatly reduced majority. She has now 
married Willis H. Coon, a young lawyer, 
who acted as her adviser and business 
manager during the campaign. Although 
a Republican, he gave up his law practice 
for a month to labor for her incessantly. 
The enthusiasm felt for her by her politi- 
cal supporters showed itself strikingly at 
the wedding. 
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About a hundred guests were present, 
among them members of the Democratic 
County Committee and others who had 
worked zealously for her election, old 
Democratic farmers who were delighted 
with ber, and who were surprised at what 
an energetic young woman can do. They 
sent as wedding gifts to the bride barrels 
of apples, great pumpkins, flour, onions, 
honey, ducks and chickens. Old Deacon 
Hezekiah Pitts, who swore he never would 
vote for any woman for office, and who 
afterwards ardently supported Miss Cook, 
sent a large barrel of cider and had it put 
in the cellar of her house. (If Mrs. Coon 
is wise, she will make cider vinegar of it.) 
He urged her to stand for school commis- 
sioner another year. Elder Wilcox, who 
voted for Andrew Jackson, and who was 
completely charmed by Miss Nellie during 
her canvass, had two year-old heifers led 
down to her home as his gift, and sent a 
letter begging her not to give up politics. 
Old Daniel Wadsworth sent her five big 





‘turkeys; his two sons, upon whom she 


had called in their potato field during the 
campaign, sent threecrocks of butter; and 
the Democratic County Committee pre- 
sented her with a handsome silver tea ser- 
vice, accompanied by a congratulatory let- 
ter. 


_— 





In her annual address at Nashville, 
Tenn., Miss Willard said : 


‘Under the curse, man has two worlds 
and woman only one; he ‘ransacks the 
ages, spoils the climes,’ then comes back 
to her world and finds her—waiting. 
Under the blessing, man and woman go 
hand in hand wherever they are called to 
goatall. ...The W.C. T. U.is doing no 
work more important than that of recon- 
structing the ideal of womanhood. In an 
age of force woman’s greatest grace was 
to cling; in this age of peace she doesn’t 
cling much, but is every bit as tender and 
sweet if as she did. She has strength 
and individuality, a gentle seriousness. 
To meet the new creation, how grandly 
men themselves are growing! ‘lhe world 
has never yet known half the amplitude 
of character and life to which men will at- 
tain when they and women live in the 
same world.” 





The sewing-women of New York are be- 
ginning to organize for better wages. The 
Springfield Republican says * 

“The move for organization is in the 
right direction. It is the first thing to be 
done. Thus the sewing-women can make 
themselves known and heard, and only thus 
can they hope to maintain a reasonable rate 
of wages in the face of the present condi- 
tion of things. ‘The better portion of the em- 
ployers will doubtless welcome this move- 
ment and assist the organizations growing 
out of it. They have simply been forced 
to employ poorly-paid women as a matter 
of self-preservation against competitors 
and their ‘bargains.’ Out of these unions 
of working-women ought to grow vege 
and means of direct distribution of the 
products of their needles among consum- 
ers. ‘hey should see to it that the mer- 
chants and employers with whom they 
deal are driving no bargains at the cost of 
starving sewing-women. With a disposi- 
tion among the aggrieved themselves to 
organize and make known their wrongs, 
and among those women more fortunate a 
disposition to help them, a partial remedy 
would seem to be already at hand.” 


24> 


There are about 25,000 women in New 
York already organized in trades’ unions 
and labor organizations of various kinds. 
Most of them work in factories and shops, 
not in tenement houses. The silk weavers 
organized in 1885. The feather workers 
and the dressmakers have each a union. 
Hundreds of telegraph operators and type- 
setters belong to unions of men and 
women. The buttonhole workers, paper 
box workers, fur operators, hat and shirt 
makers, the bookbinders, the shoe opera- 
tives and the tailors have unions more or 
less prosperous. ‘The present movement 
started among the working-women them- 
selves, although it is aided by philan- 
thropic women outside. Among the ac- 
tive promoters of it are mentioned Miss 
Ida Van M. Etten, who has lectured at Vas- 
sar and Johns Hopkins on the struggle of 

















the working-women ; Bishop Huntington’s 
daughter, Arria Huntington, who has 
worked among the East Side poor for 
years ; Gabrielle Greeley, Horace Greeley’s 
daughter; Dr. Anna Daniels, the outdoor 
physician of the New York Infirmary; 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, of the State 
Board of Charities; Miss Mury C. An- 
drews,. a typesetter ; Miss Mary McGinley, 
a feather curler, and Leonore O'Reilly, a 
shirtmaker. 
ee 

Bound volumes of the WoMAN's JouR- 
NAL for the past eighteen years are now 
ready and for sale at this office at three 
dollars a volume. ‘They contain accur- 
ate accounts of the great movement for 
the equal rights of women. As a part 
of its history, they will be invaluable. 
State libraries and historical societies 
should secure them. In the future, when 
the meaning and value of this phase of 
human progress is understood in the light 
of its actual results, the record of the 
methods and instrumentalities by which it 
was accomplished will be sought for with 
as much greater interest than that with 
which we now seek for those which ac- 
complished the revolution of 1776, as this 
is greater than that. There are only 
twenty-five sets, and they cannot be du- 
plicated. 
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The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror says: 


‘The WOMAN'S JOURNAL does not keepa 
crowing bird, like some other Boston pa- 
pers, but whenever a signal victory for 
woman suffrage has been gained, like the 
recent decision of Judge Winslow, in Wis- 
consin, the WOMAN’S JOURNAL brings out 
its ‘dove with the olive branch,’ and 
‘hurrahs’ for Wisconsin with as much 
spirit as if it really owned a gentleman 
fowl. ‘The JOURNAL should have a bonnet 
with spread wings trimming for its insig- 
nia of triumph.” 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL does not be- 
lieve in wearing birds’ plumage on bon- 
nets; but we arejust as happy and proud 
when woman suffrage wins a victory as 
though we adorned our head-gear with a 
whole flock of ‘‘spread wings” surmounted 
by a stuffed peacock. 





Probably no woman’s paper ever before 
had in a single issue so many interesting 
editorials on the rights and interests of 
women as appear in this Bazaar number of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. These articles 
contain information and suggestion worth 
many times a year’s subscription. 

————-?-9-o— 


WOMEN IN THE WAR. 





BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


The great uprising among men, in 1861, 
who ignored party and politics, and forgot 
sect and trade inthe fervor of their quick- 
ened love of country was paralleled by a 
similar uprising among women. ‘The pa- 
triotic speech and song which fired the 
blood of men, and led them to enter the 
lists as soldiers, nourished the self-sacrifice 
of women, and stimulated them to the col- 
lection of hospital supplies, and to brave 
the horrors and hardships of hospital life. 

If men responded to the call of the coun- 
try when it demanded soldiers by the 
hundred thousand, women planned money- 
making enterprises whose vastness of con- 
ception and good business management 
yielded millions of dollars to be expended 
in the interest of sick and wounded sol- 
diers. If men faltered not, and went gaily 
to death that slavery might be extermin- 
ated, and that the United States might 
remain intact * and undivided, women 
strengthened them by accepting the pol- 
icy of the government uncomplainingly. 
When the telegraph recorded for the coun- 
try “defeat” instead of *‘victory,’”’ and for 
their beloved ‘‘death” instead of “‘life,” 
women continued to give the government 
their faith, and patiently worked and 
waited. 

It is easy to understand how men catch 
the contagion of war, especially when they 
feel their quarrel to be just. One can com- 
prehend how, fired with enthusiasm and 
inspired by martial music, they march to 
the cannon’s mouth, where the iron hail 
rains heaviest, and the ranks are mowed 
down like grain in harvest; but for women 
to send forth their husbands, sons, broth- 
ers’ and lovers to the fearful chances of 
the battlefield, knowing well the risks 
they run—this involves exquisite suffering, 
and calls for another kind of heroism. 
This women did throughout the country, 
forcing their white lips to utter a cheerful 
““good-by,” when their hearts were nigh 
breaking with the flerce struggle. 
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The transition of the country from peace 
to the tumult and waste of war was ap- 
palling and swift; but the regeneration of 
its women kept pace with it. They lopped 
oft superfluities, retrenched in expendi- 
tures, became deaf to the calls of pleas- 
ure, and heeded not the mandates of fash- 
ion. The incoming patriotism of the hour 
swept them to the loftiest height of devo- 
tion, and they were eager to do, to bear, or 
to suffer for the beloved country. The 
fetters of caste and conventionalism drop- 
ped at their feet, and they sat together, 
patrician and plebeian, Protestant and 
Catholic, and scraped lint and rolled ban- 
dages, or made garments for the poorly- 
clad soldiery. 

An order was sent to Boston for five 
thousand shirts for the Massachusetts 
troops at the South. Every charch in the 
city sent a delegation of needle-women to 
‘Union Hall,” heretofore used as a ball- 
room. ‘The Catholic priest detailed five 
hundred sewing girls to the pious work. 
Suburban towns rang the bell of the town- 
hall to muster the seamstresses. The ple- 
beian Irish Catholic of South Boston ran 
the sewing-machine, while the patrician 
Protestant of Beacon Street cut and basted, 
and the shirts were done at the rate of a 
thousanda day. On Thursday, Dorothea 
Dix sent an order for five hundred shirts 
for her hospital in Washington. On Fri- 
day they were cut, made and packed, and 
sent on their way that night. Similar 
events were of constant occurrence in 
every other city. The zeal and devotion 
of women no more flagged through the 
war than did that of the army in the field. 
They rose to the height of every emer- 
gency, and through all discouragements 
and reverses maintained a sympathetic 
unity between the soldiers and themselves 
that gave to the former a marvellous hero- 
isin. 

Ata meeting in Washington during the 
war, called in the interest of the Sanitary 
Commission, President Lincoln said: “I 
am not accustomed to use the language of 
eulogy. I have never studied the art of 
paying compliments to women. But I 
must say, that if all that has been said by 
orators and poets since the creation of 
the world, in praise of women, was ap- 
plied to the women of America, it would 
not do them justice for their conduct dur- 
ing this war. I will close by saying, God 
bless the women of America!" 

Entirely unacquainted with the require- 
ments of war and the needs of soldiers, it 
was inevitable that the first movements of 
women for army relief should be misdi- 
rected. They could not manifest more 
ignorance, however, or blunder more ab- 
surdiy, than did the government in its 
early attempts to build up an effective and 
disciplined army. Both learned by blun- 
dering. And out of the chaos of individ- 
ual benevolence and abounding patriotism 
with which women confronted the war in 
the beginning, the Sanitary Commission 
finally emerged, with its earefully elabo- 
rated plans and its marvellous system. In 
this men and women worked together, 
with unflagging zeal, till the war ended. 
From first to last women were its inspira- 
tion and its energizing force, and, as Dr. 
Bellows constantly affirmed, ‘here was 
nothing wanting in the plans of the 
women of the commission that business 
men commonly think peculiar to their own 
methods.” 

The development of those years, and the 
impetus given to women by the swift logic 
of events, which they rapidly learned and 
have never forgotten, has been wonder- 
fully manifested since that time. They 
are seen in the temperance, missionary, 
philanthropic, educational and political or- 
ganizations which they have formed and 
conducted with phenomenal success. 
Quietly and persistently, they have over- 
come mighty obstacles, and, without much 
blowing of trumpets or unseemly boast- 
ing, they are gradually becoming invested 
with the franchise in these later days. In 
a republican government this is the syn- 
onym of legal equality. This is the goal 
to which all these efforts have tended from 
the first. That achieved, to what may we 
not aspire in the way of a higher civiliza- 
tion! The whole is better than the half. 
And if men, who are only half the human 
race, have accomplished such noble re- 
sults in civilization, what may we not an- 
ticipate when men and women walk the 
world together with equal step, and 
crowned with equal rights and privileges! 


“Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm ; 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind.’ 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Laura WINKLER, of Iowa, though 
totally blind, is one of the most successful 
temperance workers in the State. 

Miss LOUISE [MOGEN GuUINEY will soon 
have a new volume of poems brought out 
by the Ticknors. 

Mrs. Assy E. Davis has been elected 
on the Newton School Board, of which 
Miss Smead was already a member. 

Miss MuRFREE (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) will have a serial story in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for 1888, running through the 
whole year. It is called **Reaping the 
Whirlwind.” 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT and her 
two boys have arrived in Italy, where they 
will pass the winter. Mrs. Burnett is 
writing a sequel to “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” . 

MME. SOLLIER, a beautiful mulatto 
woman, the wife of a (French) Bicétre 
professor, has passed her examinations, 
and been received as a Doctor of the Paris 
Faculty. A treatise of hers on ‘*The State 
of Dentition in Idiotic and Deformed Cbil- 
dren” is highly commended. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL will stay in 
London until May, in order to search out 
the dark places there as she did in New 
York. She proposes to follow up her 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty” with a book simi- 
lar in scope on the working-women of 
London. : 

FRANCES WILLARD has an admirable 
article in the current number of the Homi- 
letic Review in behalf of ordaining women 
as preachers. There is not one man ina 
hundred who can preach as well as Miss 
Willard. Perhaps that is just the trouble. 
The weaker brethren in the ministry are 
a little afraid of women’s competition. 

Miss ELLICE Hopkins, who is to visit 
America shortly, is an Englishwoman of 
talent and cultivation who devotes her 
life to work for social purity. She passed 
her novitiate as a worker in London under 
the guidance of Canon Wilkinson, now 
Bishop of Truro, and has had exceptional 
success in reclaiming fallen women. She 
has written a novel, **Rose ‘Turquand,” 
and some fine poems. 

Miss Mary Snow, of Bangor, Me., one 
of the best executive principals of the 
country, has resigned her eight hundred 
dollar position at the head of a grammar 
school and bought a large dry-goods 
store. She says that the business will be 
less exhausting than the school, that it 
will pay better, and that she can do as 
much for the community, independently 
of her business, as she could in connection 
with her school. 

Miss MAup MOSHER, of Cambridge, 
Mass., now living in Paris with her mother 
and sisters, and perfecting herself upon 
her favorite instrument, the violin, has 
been asked to play the ‘‘Largo” by Han- 
del, with organ accompaniments, at a me- 
morial service to be held at La Trinite, in 
Paris, in March, to celebrate the first an- 
niversary of the death of Guillomet, the 
painter. It is a great and deserved honor 
for so young a girl. 

Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, in an article 
in The Nineteenth Century on **Medical 
Women,” makes two noteworthy appeals; 
one is for funds to carry on with efficacy 
the recently reopened medical classes for 
women in Edinburgh, the other is a pro- 
test against the admission of ill-educated 
women as practitioners. After two in- 
stead of four years’ training, women are 
sent out as **medical missionaries” to In- 
dia. As the writer forcibly puts it, if the 
latter term is found none too long, even 
where opportunities for consultation with 
senior doctors abound, how much more is 
it the case in the East, where each medical 
woman is probably isolated in a far-away 
station, and must meet the emergencies of 
life and death with no outside aid what- 
ever! 

Mrs. H. R. HAweEIs, writing to the Pall 
Mall Gazette on ‘“The Best Books for Chil- 
dren,” says: ‘*Asto books for girls and 
buys distinctly, I consider that the more 
the sexes are brought up alike, if not to- 
gether, the better for both. That which 
is good for a girl is good fora boy. That 
which is bad for one is emphatically bad 
for the other. More freedom for girls and 
more guidance for boys is what I most 
heartily desire and enjoin, and this I would 
say at every stage of education. Such a 
system would develop better young men 
and wiser and more useful young women, 
and a far healthier social tone, as it seems 
to me it has undoubtedly done in Amer- 
ica.” 





























THE TEST OF DEM . 
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A writer in the Century points Out some 
conspicuous faults in the workings of our | 


. American system of popular government. 
The test of a successful democracy, he 
says, is whether the popular vote puts the 
best men in power. 


“Ask this question respecting our mu- 
nicipal government. Are the mayors of 
our cities their ablest and soundest men? 
Sometimes they are; but is it the rule? 
How about the members of the municipal 
councils? Here the test fails utterly. 
The legislative bodies of our cities, with 
scarcely an exception, are composed of 
men who are not above the average in in- 
telligence, and who are below the average 
in morality. Saloon-keepers, small poli- 
ticians with axes to grind, and various un- 
social and disreputable characters, form 
the majority of most of these city councils. 

“In making nominations, it is not the 
support of the intelligent and virtuous 
classes that is most carefully inquired 
after, but the support of the vicious and 
disorderly classes. Your average boss, in 
either party, is not solicitous about the 
vote of the churches; his problem is to 
secure the vote of the saluons. He seeks 
first the kingdom of Beelzebub and his 
iniquity, confident that all the other sup- 
port that he needs will be added unto him. 

“In a convention, met for the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for mayor, in one of 
our most reputable capital cities. the 
friends of one candidate boldly announced 
in their conferences with the rest that 
three hundred gamblers stood ready to 
make handsome contributions to the elec- 
tion funds if their man was nominated. 
The argument seemed to be conclusive, 
for their man was nominated, and elected. 
‘That such a reason can be urged in a po- 
litical convention is itself a startling fact. 

‘“[Those who watch the debates of a 
State Legislature wrestling with any 
phase of the liquor question, at once per- 
ceive that the policy of both parties is 
dictated, not by the better half of either 
party: but by the worse half—probably 

v the lowest and meanest eighth or tenth 
of the party. ... The philosophic ob- 
server cannot help asking what these 
things mean, and what remedies are read- 
jest and most effectual.” 


The writer in the Century thinks that 
the simplest and most effective remedy 
would be more independent voting by the 
reputable people. 

“One who watches the municipal con- 
tests in a city where the two great parties 
are pretty evenly balanced, will see that 
the disorderly and vicious classes are by 
no means wedded to either party. ‘heir 
vote goes, almost solidly, first to one party 
and then to the other—always to the can- 
didates that are the most satisfactory to 
them. ‘They are no bigoted partisans, not 
they. Consequently they manage, in a 

ood many of our cities, to have things 
argely their own way... If the upper 
half of each of the great parties were as 
fearlessly independent as the lowest quar- 
ter of the party is, the rule of the vilest 
would speedily cease. It is the confidence 
of the bosses that the better citizens will 
be steadfastly loyal to their party obliga- 
tions that encourages them to truck and 
dicker with the rabble. ‘The knowledge 
that they were in danger of losing the 
support of the reputable people would 
cause them to withdraw from that alli- 
ance.” 

This is good doctrine. The question 
now arises, what is the readiest way to in- 
crease the number of independent voters 
among the. reputable class? The Civil 
Service Reform Associations and Independ- 
ent Clubs take men trained to partisan- 
ship by years of fighting under a party 
flag, and try, with intinite labor and me- 
diocre success, to educate them up to the 
point of bolting their party’s ticket when- 
ever their party nominates a bad man. 
The effort is. praiseworthy, but it gets 
along very slowly. It is also impaired by 
an occasional failure on the part of the In- 
dependents themselves to perceive that a 
bad man is bad. ‘he woman sufirage as- 
sociations point out what they believe 
would be a speedier, wider and more 
effectual way of increasing the independ- 
ent vote. It is to bring in that half of the 
people now excluded from suffrage. 

Women are sometimes twitted with an 
alleged tendency to take a personal view 
of every question; to look at everything 
in detail rather than in the large; to 
regard persons rather than principles. 
Whether by nature or education, it is cer- 
tain that most women do care more for a 
candidate’s personal character than for 
his party label. Perhaps there is no great 
harm in this, since party labels have so 
largely ceased to have any meaning. 

Whether by nature or education, it is 
certain that the average woman dislikes a 
blackguard, and will not vote for one. 
This has been abundantly shown where 
woman suffrage prevails. In Kansas, at 
the last municipal] election, all the town 
councils were elected in the interest of 
law and order. Even that of Leaven- 
worth, where the baser element had ruled 
for years, was revolutionized by the 
women’s vote. Judge Adams, Secretary 
of the Kansas Historical Society, has com- 
piled a tabulated statement of the women’s 
vote in two hundred and thirty-seven 
cities, and sums up the result in these 
words : 

“In every instance they voted for home 
and fireside, for the freeing of the com- 
munity from those demoralizing infiu- 
ences and temptations from which every 
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It may be said that a new broom sweeps 
clean, and that when the women of Kan- 
sas have been voting for twenty years, 
“they will be as much under the dominion 
of the party machine as are the men. 
Let us, then, consider Wyoming, where 
women have voted since 1869. 


Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Cheyenne, 
wrote in 1883: 


“The women watch the nominating con- 
ventions, and if the Republicans put a bad 
man on their ticket aud the Democrats a 
good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the 
bad and substituting the good. And it is 
just so with the Democrats. Hence we 
nearly always have a mixture of office- 
holders.” 


Hon. N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Wyoming, 
said in 1879: 


**[ came to this Territory in the fall of 
1871, with the strongest prejudice possible 
against woman suffrage, and decidedly op- 
posed to it in all its features. Yet, will- 
ing to be fair and candid on the subject, [ 
became a close observer of its practical re- 
sults. I frankly acknowledge that under all 
my observations it has worked well. ‘The 
women use the ballot with more independ- 
ence and discrimination in regard to the 
qualifications of candidates than men do. 
‘They are more interested in good govern- 
ment and its moral influence upon the fu- 
ture sons and daughters of the land ; there- 
fore, they look above and beyond mere 
party dictation in deciding their vote. If 
the ballot in the hand of woman compels 
political parties to place their best men in 
nomination, this, in and of itself, is a 
sufficient reason for sustaining woman suf- 
frage.” 


Mrs. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools for Carbon County, Wy., wrote 
in 1884: 

‘*‘A woman is more apt to work for the 
individual than for party. If a candidate is 
not correct in character, the entire feminine 
vote is against him, irrespective of party. 
This fact renders it a necessity for each 
party to nominate good men, or their de- 
feat is a foregone conclusion.” 


The editor of the New York Observer is 
opposed to womau suffrage. He wanted 
some strong testimony against it, and 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, the wife of a United States 
Judge, and a leading member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, asking her to write an 
account of the practical workings of 
woman suffrage for his paper. She re- 
plied : 


“IT came to Wyoming three years ago, 
from Missouri, and brought with me fully 
the usual amount of conservatism; and I 
regarded with peculiar suspicion the idea 
of woman’s entering the political arena. 
My observations have materially modified 
my views upon this subject. The women 
are less governed by party considerations 
than men, and both political parties have 
come to recognize the necessity of nomi- 
nating their best men, or at least not nom- 
inating bad men, if they desire to succeed. 
The women hold the balance of power, 
and the politicians know it. Since my 
residence here, more than one instance 
has come under my own observation, 
where corrupt or immoral men have been 
defeated in their efforts to secure positions 
of high public trust, and it has been gen- 
erally conceded that their defeat is attri- 
butable to the direct influence of woman 
suffrage.” 

Governor Warren, of Wyoming, wrote 
in 1885: 

“Our women consider much more care- 
fully than our men the character of candi- 
dates, and both political parties have found 
themselves obliged to nominate their best 


men in order to obtain the support of the 
women.” 


Hon. John W. Kingman, for four years 
a judge of the U. S. Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, says: 

‘*It is very common now, in considering 
the availability of an aspirant for office, to 
ask, ‘How does he stand with the ladies?’ 
Frequently the men set aside certain ap- 
plicauts for office, because their charac- 
ters would not stand the criticism of 
women. The women manifest a great 
deal of independence in their preference 
for candidates, and have frequently de- 
feated bad nominations. They cannot be 
bought with whiskey or blinded by party 
prejudice. They are making themselves 
felt at the polls, as they do everywhere 
else in society, by a quiet but effectual dis- 
countenancing of the bad, and a helping 
hand for the good and the true.” 


If we assume that these many witnesses 
are all liars, it would still be improba- 
ble that they should all hit upon the same 
lie. Moreover, additional testimony to 
the same effect comes from opponents of 
equal rights for women. The man who, a 
few years ago, wrote a long anonymous 
communication to the New York Times, 
denouncing woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
complained that it was the inveterate habit 
of the women to vote for “‘an ‘inoffensive 
gentleman, irrespective of his politics,” 
and to “knife a candidate that id not at- 
tend Sunday school.” 

What would Boston give—what would 
all our large cities give, if they could fill 
their city councils with “inoffensive gen- 
tlemen” of any conceivable shade of poli- 
tics, in place of the dishonest and dis- 
reputable crowd that now riots there? 





A. 8. B. 





37. Soe 
In are frei : the 
editors of the Wom JOURNAL xs to 
the results of school suffrage in Massacha- 
setts. To save time we reply through the 
columns of our paper: 


School suffrage does not exist in Massa- 
chusetts; only school committee suffrage, 
a very different thing. ‘The working of 
woman suffrage for school committee in 
Massachusetts is good as far as it goes, but 
it does not go very far. The number of 
women who have registered in this State 
during the tive years it has been in opera- 
tion is between 5,000 and 7,000 andually. 
The number varies from year to year, but 
does not increase. The average number 
of women who actually vote is about two- 
thirds of that number. ‘There are from 400,- 
000 to 500,000 women of voting age in the 
State, most of whom can read and write, and 
could therefore become voters by the pay- 
ment of a poll-tax of fifty cents, and a per- 
sonal application, annually renewed, to be 
registered, accompanied by a receipted tax- 
bill. Of the whole number who apply, from 
800 to 2,200 are citizens of Boston. The 
women who vote, both in city and country, 
are above the average of male voters in 
character and social position, and are ani- 
mated solely by public spirit in so doing. In 
Boston they have several times taken the 
initiative in nominating superior candi- 
dates for the school board, who have sub- 
sequently been taken up by one or both 
parties and elected. Among others whom 
I now recall are President Francis A. 
Walker, of the Institute of Technology, 
and Mr. Samuel Eliot, principal of the 
Girls’ High School. But, for several years 
past, no candidate has been elected upon 
the Boston School Board who has not se- 
cured the regular Democratic nomination. 
Merit has nothing to do with the election, 
which is simply a question of tickets. ‘The 
quality of the women voters has been all 
that could be desired, but the number has 
been too small to be an influential factor, 
except in exceptional cases. In Woburn, 
for instance, an attempt having been made 
by an aggressive Roman Catholic clergy- 
man to control the schools, about one thou- 
sand women registered, one year, to pre- 
vent or sustain that movement. ‘The re- 
sult was an anti-sectarian ascendency, 
which has since been maintained by a very 
large annual registration of American 
women. Asa rule, our school committees 
are nominated by party caucuses, and are 
elected or defeated by party votes. Some- 
times both parties unite on the same can- 
didate, in which case the nomination is 
equivalent to an election. There are in- 
superable difficulties in enlisting any large 
pumber of women, viz: 

1. The mere right to vote for one or the 
other candidate for school committee put 
forward at a party caucus which women 
are not allowed to attend, is not sufficient 
to bring out many women, unless, as rare- 
ly happens, some point is to be attained. 

2. To qualify requires annually much 
time and trouble, and in some cases much 
expense. Women who own small amounts 
of personal property, such as stock, bonds, 
etc., often escape taxation. If taxed they 
would be deprived of one-third of their 
little dividends. But our committee 
suffrage law, until recently, has required 
every woman voter to render a sworn 
statement of all her property for taxation. 
It is paying too dear for so slight a privi- 
lege. Again, a woman voter has no voice 
iu regard to school matters, such as build- 
ings, employment of teachers, amount of 
tax, sanitary regulations, school-books, 
etc.—only for school committee. Again, 
the period for registration expires, for 
poll-tax voters, months before the elec- 
tion, and at a time when many women are 
absent on their‘summer vacations. In 
towns, women have to attend town meet- 
ings for hours, sometimes for days, before 
the matter comes up, and even then there 
is not always a ballot, but somebody is 
often appointed “to cast the vote of the 
town” for the only candidate named. 
Again, only a part of the school commit- 
tee is chosen annually. A woman who 
pays no property-tax has to apply to be 
taxed; then to pay the tax; then to take 
her tax receipt to the registrars; then to 
show that she can read and write; so that 
it takes considerable time and trouble to 
get her name on the list, and all for so 
little that women show their common- 
sense by declining to do it, unless they do 
it on principle, in the hope of larger rights 
in the future. Probably not five hundred 
men in our State would vote under such 
conditions, and the fact that several thou- 
sand women annualiy de so is an unpre- 
cedented instance of public spirit. 

The law was not originally framed or 
demanded by a majority of Massachusetts 
suffragists. The. Legislature has neyer 
granted the modifications that suffragists 
have requested. ‘The principal value of 
the law is its admission of the abstract 
principle of women’s voting. Women also 
have to prepare a special ticket of their 
own in order to vote, as they cannot vote 
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school committees at a special election, be- 
cause it was found impossible to get out 
any considerable number of voters to it. 
Now, the choice of school committee 
there, as with us, is made a part of the 
general municipal election. Women duly 
qualified are voters in the municipal 
elections, and for two years past have 
enabled the men of Toronto to elect a 
reformed city government. In Kansas 
26,000 women voted last April with 66,000 
men in the municipal elections, using the 
balance of power for reformed city gov- 
ernmevts everywhere. In Wyoming a 
larger proportion of women than of men 
habitually vote. The same was true in 
Utah until Congress prohibited women 
voting there because they voted. In Wash- 
ington Territory women generally voted 
until their right was set aside by the court 
on a technicality. 

Every candid person will admit that the 
partial failure of the Massachusetts law af- 
fords no fair criterion of the feeling of 
women on the general question of voting. 
Either it is intentionally designed to con- 
vey the false impression that Massachu- 
setts women do not want the ballot; or it is 
dishonestly used by our opponents to con- 
vey thatimpression. Whenever the Legis- 
lature enacts such a law as suffragists ap- 
prove, Massachusetts women will vote. 
Until then they cannot be expected to do 
80. H. B. B. 
CO-EDUCATION IN NEW SUUTH WALES. 


The Chancellor of the University of Syd- 
ney, New South Wales (Sir William M. 
Manning), in his recent commemoration 
address, proposes to establish an ‘Affil- 
iated College for Women.” He says: 


In July, 1881, I had the great pleasure 
to announce that the Senate had agreed to 
open the University to women, on the 
basis of perfect equality with men, bothin 
respect of instruction and degrees; and, in 
1884 an Act of our Parliament was passed 
enacting that ‘the benefits and advantages 
of the university, and the provisions uf the 
act relating thereto, shall be deemed to 
extend in all respects to women equally 
with men.” In the meantime, the announce- 
ment of 1881 had been followed, instantly, 
by the foundation of Bursaries for women 
by the late Mr. Thomas Walker, and soon 
afterwards, by the actual entrance of 
women upon the under-graduate course. 
From that time women have entered year- 
ly in increasing numbers, and some have 
gained and received like degrees with men. 
‘Ten new lady students have entered this 
year, and the entire number of such under- 
dergraduates is at present twenty. It 
will, therefore, not surprise you to learn 
that a movement is on foot for the founda- 
tion of an Affiliated College for Women 
within the University. 

The scheme agreed upon preliminarily is 
the following: 


1. That it is desirable to establish a College for 
women. 

2. That such College should be affiliated to 
the University. 

3. That such affiliation be on the basis of the 
Colleges Affiliation Act of 1884. 

4. That the systematic religious instruction re- 
quired by that Act shall be subject to the follow- 
ing provisions : 

(a) Noreligious catechism or formulary which 
is distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught, and no attempt shall be made to 
attach students to any particular denomination 
(vide the regulations of the London School 
Board, taken from the Act of 1870). 

5. That the governing body be composed of 
twelve members, of whom not less than four 
shall be women ; to be elected in the first instance 
by the subscribers, and subsequently in such 
manner as may be determined, together with two 
members of the Senate of the University to be 
appointed by the Senate from time to time. 


After a somewhat extended circulation 
of the above resolutions, with the names 
of the movers, a larger and representative 
ah ng meeting was held on the 28th of 

arch, at which the proposals were unan- 
imously approved of. It was agreed that 
a petition to Parliament should be pre- 
pared, praying for an amendment of the 
general act so as to bring the proposed 
Women's College within its provisions, to 
such extent and with such modifications 
as Parliament may think fit and the spe- 
cial circumstances require, and that a 
public meeting should be convened for 
some day within a fortnight of this Com- 
memoration Day, at which the petition 
should be submitted for adoption. A 
committee was then appointed, consisting 
of the Chancellor of the University, the 
Rev. H. L. Jackson, Professors Gurney 
and Scott, and Mr. Weigall, to prepare the 
draft petition and to arrange for the pub- 
lic meeting. Its date has since been fixed 
for the 28th inst.; and it is earnestly de- 
sired that the friends of the cause will 
then muster in such force as to give it 
weight before the Government and Parlia- 
ment, and also give promise of the private 
support which will be required. I re- 
spectfully ask some of you who are here 
to-day to give your presence and encour- 
agement. 


We learn from Sydney newspapers that 
a public meeting in connection with the 
proposed college has been held at the 
rooms of the Royal Society. His Excel- 
leney the Governor presided, and the Hon. 
Lady Carrington occupied a seat in the 
hall. A considerable number were pres- 
ent, and many ladies. Resolutions were 
passed unanimously, and subscriptions in 
aid of the college were announced before 
the proceedings terminated. 











In the report of the Sydney Technical 
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GLARA BARTON AND THE RED CRogs, 


A late number of the Atlantic gives a 
very interesting account, by Helen H. §. 
Thompson, of the work of the Red Cross, 
and the great services Miss Clara Barton 
has rendered to humanity through it. at 
the Third International Convention of the 
Red Cross, held in Geneva, the peculiar 
features of Red Cross work in America 
attracted special attention, and the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously : 


‘That Red Cross societies engage in 
times of peace in humanitarian work anal- 
ogous to the duties devolving upon them 
in periods of war, such as taking care of 
the sick and rendering relief in extraordi- 
nary calamities where, as in war, prompt 
and organized relief is demanded.” 


With deserved respect for Miss Barton’s 
advanced views, the prominent members 
of the conference freely consulted with 
her as to work and methods. Of the part 
sustained by her in this grave assembly 
Miss Antoinette Margot, a Swiss-French 
lady present, says: 


“The government of the United States 
has done itself no greater credit than in 
selecting Clara Barton to represent it 
among the nations abroad. During the 
last week I have looked on, as she sat day 
by day in one of the grandest assemblages 
of men that could be gathered—men rep- 
resenting the highest rank among the civ- 
ilized nations of the earth; men of 
_—~ of heart, of wisdom and power, 
called together from over the world to de- 
liberate on great questions of national im- 
port, military power, the neutrality of 
nations, humanity in war, wisdom in 
peace. Inthe midst of this assemblage of 
stately, gray-haired men, glittering with 
military decorations of national honors 
won and conferred, sat this one woman— 
calm, thoughtful, . self-possessed, recog- 
nized and acknowledged as possessing 
every right and privilege belonging to any 
member of that conference; not merely 
permitted to be there, but there by the 
sovereign right of nations; not merely 
allowed to sit there by the courtesy ac- 
corded toa lady, but by the right duea 
nation’s representative; her vote not 
merely accepted as a matter of form, but 
expected and watched for; grave ques- 
tions referred to her as the representative 
of a great nation, and all deference paid to 
her judgment; her demeanor so unobtru- 
sive, her actions so wise, that it could not 
otherwise than reflect merited credit upon 
her and her country. But the crowning 
recognition of her philanthropic labors at 
home aad abroad was given when one of 
the Italian delegates, springing upon the 
platform, proposed to the assemblage to 
vote by acclamation that, ‘Mademviselle 
Barton bien mérite de UV humanité.’ Even 
Miss Barton was moved from her usual 
composure by the thunders of applause. I 
do not know whether you in America are 
familiar with the peculiar significance of 
that phrase. It is an expression of the 
highest approbation, honor and esteem 
that the French language can convey. It 
is probable that Miss Barton is the first 
woman in the world who has ever received 
such a tribute, and that from the official 
representatives of all the governments of 
Europe and from seven foreign countries, 
which gives this vote a very great im- 
portance.” 

—————————_ —- oo — —_—__—_——__- 


SEWING WOMEN AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Gail Hamilton states with clearness 4 
great double problem when she says: 


‘Our country presents the amazing spec- 
tacle of a great army of women starving 
in the city of New York for want of work 
and a great army of women perishing in 
the country for want of rest. Is there not 
intelligence enough in this broad land to 
introduce the one to the other for the sal- 
vation of both?” 

Gail Hamilton proposes that the pastors 
of all the New York churches should dis- 
trict the city thoroughly, send out their 
workers, and get the names of all the 
poor sewing women who would be willing 
to go into the country as help. The pas- 
tors of country churches should make 4 
list of the families suffering for help, and 
send it tu the city pastors, and in this way 
supply and demand would be brought to- 
gether. Gail Hamilton says: 

‘The knowledge of such a scheme would 
be quickly spread abroad. Many a coub- 
try pastor would describe it from his pul- 
pit, and enlist both the selfishness and the 
unselfishness of his people. In the coun- 
try there would be needed no committee— 
only those who. want help would drive to 
the minister’s house on Monday, or eveD 
wait Sunday afternoon and talk it over 
with him, and he would make out his list 
of one, ~~ or a dozen names and forward 
it to the city pastor. . 

“Mrs. A. will take a cook and waiter and 
pay the former three dollars a week, the 
latter two dollars a week, if they under- 
stand their business. She has been em- 
ploying but one servant at three and 4 

alf and four dollars. If they do not mi 
derstand cooking and waiting, she W 
take two well-disposed women and pore 
them for three months without pay, 4° 
teach them, if they will do as well as 


can. 

“Mrs. B. has a husband and four chil- 
dren. She will take one woman at a dollar 
a week to begin with, and two dollars 
as soon as she ean earn it, Mrs. B. having 
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with a family have a smal) house of two 
rooms and attic, which she owns, and pay 
for the rent in ; and if the woman 
work at ten cents an hour she can get 
ty of work in the neighborhood. Mrs. 
accustomed to hiring one ser- 

rough the summer months at three 
dollars a week. She will take two if they 
can occupy one room and will come for 
one dollar a week each, and so on. 

“This statement is dispatched to Dr. Hall 
with the list, who puts it into the hands of 
his generalissimo, who culls from the list 
persons who seem most likely to sup- 
ply the wants made known, taking care, 
especially, that the workers shall be of 
good character, for it will not do to haz- 
ard more than is necessary on the vg ot 
ment. Then from the geuerous fund 
which the church has appropriated to that 
purpose—a fand to which all have con- 
tributed, but which{ has been chiefly 
swelled by those who are so immersed in 
business that they cannot contribute time 
and personal attention, and are glad to 
compromise on money—this company is 
started into the country, where they will 
be sure to be welcomed, where we hope 
they will be successful, and where, if they 
are successful, they will be but the fore- 
runners of a great host.” 


g 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


GarpeNn Secrets. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
Roberts Bros., Boston, $1.00. 


This little volume contains an appreci- 
ative memoir of the lamented blind poet, 
Philip Bourke Marston, by his friend Mrs. 
Touise Chandler Moulton, and thirteen of 
bis latest poems, graceful and melancholy, 
describing the talk which the trees and 
flowers in a garden are supposed to hold 
among themselves. A. 8. B. 


EARLY AND Lats Poems or ALICE AND PH@BE 
Cary. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The published collection of the Cary 
sisters’ poems, though large, is far from 
complete. This companion volume con- 
tains nearly two hundred poems which 
are not to be found in that. They have 
been gathered from various periodicals, 
and from the first considerable collection 
of Alice Cary’s poems, published by Tick- 
nor & Fields nearly thirty years ago, 
and long out of print. They include some 
of the best of the poems, and it is a cause 
for congratulation that they should have 
been thus rescued from dusty oblivion, or 
a precarious life in newspapers and scrap- 
books. A. 8. B. 


Tue East Coast or Fiorrpa. A Descriptive 
Narrative. By J. M. Hawks, M. D., of Hawks 
Park, Fla. Price, 25 cents. 


This is an excellent hand-book for per- 
sons visiting the east coast of Florida, be- 
cause it is written from personal knowl- 
edge, by a man who thoroughly knows the 
ground and writes con amore. [I shall 
never forget a day I spent with him eight- 
een years ago, at his house near the mouth 
of Halifax iver, and the enthusiasm with 
which he described the advantages of that 
then unpeopled wilderness now studded 
with flourishing villages. In this little 
pamphlet will be found its early history, 
physical geography, climate, health, fish- 
es, birds and mammals. The coastwise 
mode of travel before the era of steam- 
boats and railroads, the shipwrecks and 
wreckage are all described. Advice how 
to make money is given. The disadvan- 
tages of rickets, malaria and untimely 
frosts are fairly stated, and the recent 
improvements are shown in an appendix. 

H. B. B. 


Lyrics AND Sonnets. By Edith M. Thomas. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1 25. 


Miss ‘homas’s poems, always eagerly 
welcomed, have a flavor b pnqomae their 
own. It would be as hard to say wherein 
the charm lies as to analyze the scent of a 
wood violet. It is not in the use of ob- 
scure words and occasional oddities of dic- 
tion, sometimes quaint and pretty, some- 
times slightly jarring; nor in the varied 
metres ; nor in the abundance of mytholog- 
ical allusions, which, aided by something 
in the spirit of the poems, surrounds them 
with a classical, half-pagan atmosphere. 
Nor is it wholly in the delicate power of 
word painting, which puts a whole picture 
into half aphrase. When any one gives us 
good verses, perhaps it is not worth while 
to try to analyze their merit. ‘*We mur- 
der, to dissect.” One of the simplest and 
also one of the most perfect is ‘*The 
Heart ’s Call:” 


“He rides away at early light, 
Amid the tingling frost, 

And in the mist that sweeps her sight 
His form is quickly lost. 


“*He crosses now the silent stream, 
Now skirts the forest drear, 

Whose thickets cast a silver gleam 
From leafage thin and sere. 


“(Long falls the shadow at his back 
(The morning springs before) ; 
hts fly down the shadowed track,’ 
And haant his cottage door. 
“Miles gone, u a hill-top bare 
He draws a conten rein; 
His name, her voice, rings on the air, 
Then all is still again! 


“She sits at home, she speaks no word, 
But ay 3 A calls her heart; 

And this it is that he has heard, 
Though they are miles apart.” 

“A Nocturne” is in a different strain: 


“T have been an a 
ight; 





F 


In the service of the 
Subtile incense I have burned, 


and trouble, 

While wigs Hesper leans from heaven 
Through soft, dove-colored even, 
While the rd calleth 

On the fields that have release 

From the sickle and the rake. 


H sige! thou shalt take 
The Feb h of blossomed maize, 
8 


wind smoothly plays 
With its misty silks and plumes. 
Thou shalt through tangled glooms, 
Where the brier-rose 


F on the pathway throws, 
And the firefly bears a link ; 
Where swart bramble-berries drink 
Spicy dew, and shall be sweet, 
ge by to-morrow’s heat. 
Still, wherever thou dost pass, 
Chimes the cricket in the grass, 
And the piover’s note is heard, 
Moonlight’s wild enchanted bird, 
Flitting, wakeful and forlorn, 

Round the meadows lately shorn. 
Wilt thou come, and healed he 

Of the wounds Day gave to thee ?— 
Come and dwell, an acolyte 

Of the deep-browed holy Night.” 


A stronger note is struck in **How Win- 
neth Liberty ?” and **The Leader” : 


“Hail to the leaders of men, the sovereigns by 


grace 0 ° 

Who flinch not and fear not to ventare where 
none before them bave trod! 

As lightning unsheathed from the clouds to 
chasten the pestilent air, 

As fire running swift through the sere-wood, 
their spirit shall heaven prepare. 

Lo, the armed leader alone! But soon not single 
he stands; 

Not quicker sown teeth of the dragon sprang up 
in militant bands 

About the great founder of Thebes than rallying 
legions arise, 

And circle a leader of men, and lift his loved 
name to the skies. 

Then, whereso he biddeth them strike, there 
draw they the glittering blade, 

And whereso he biddeth them pause, the tide of 
the battle is stayed ; 

The field being won, he teacheth how victors 
should temper their pride ; 

The field being lost, how Truth and the Right 
beyond ravage abide. 

Few are the leaders of men, yet many the liege- 
men they draw; 

Fire of the courage in one, chill fear in a thou- 
sand shall thaw! 

Still, as of old, Miltiades’ trophies drive away 


sleep, 

Still at the parle of the trumpet hearts responsive 
shall leap: 

Wherefore we follow our leaders, and well! yet 
cannot discern 

How they whom we follow exultant are also led 
in their turn. 

But surely, unseen is their chieftain, no plume 
streaming white in their van,— 

Ah, surely, unseen is their chieftain, and ever a 
greater than man! 

We move as their watchword commands, but a 
watchword more potent they hear; 

The clang of the battle for us, for them music 
aerial-clear' 

(So he who drank poison at Athens still heard 
the sweet voice of the law, 

As the wild Corybantes the flutes of their deity 
listened in awe.) 

They follow a deathless Idea,—leader of leaders 
for aye,— 

That liveth, and wageth its strife, though we re- 
main but a day; 

That chooseth the man most fit, and setteth him 
foremost in fray. 

Hail to the leaders of men, who know and their 
leaders obey! 

Yet we too, the liegemen,—we too, though our 
sight exceed not a span,— 

Follow a deathless Idea clothed in a puissant 
man.” 


The vivid scarlet and white binding 


makes a worthy setting for the volume. 
A. S. B. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Probate Court Recorder at Cincinnati 
says that, as a rule, women are less selfish 
than men. In reading one hundred old 
wills, he found many cases in which the 
husband made provision that the widow 
should forfeit the property in case she re- 
married, while in his whole experience he 
has read but one will of a married woman 
in which such a stipulation was made re- 
specting her husband. 


Several Russian women have earned 
fame in other countries. Mme. Kovalersky 
is a professor of high mathematics at the 
University of Stockholm. Mme. Ogo- 
novsky lectures on Slavonic idioms at 
Bologna. Mme. Novikoff has merited a 
wide-spread reputation as a politician and 
in scientific circles. Mme. L. Ragozine, lit- 
tle known in Russia as yet. is appreciated 
in New York for her historical investiga- 
tions in the East. 

Three Chinese women who arrived at 
San Francisco a few days ago confessed to 
the customs officers that they had been 
bought in China and shipped to this coun- 
try. Papers found in a tin box belonging 
to the purchaser revealed the price paid 
and the account the women had been in- 
structed to give of themselves upon land- 
ing, which was that they had been former 
residents here. One of the women cost 
$625 and another $620. ‘I‘hey had all been 
sold by their families for base purposes. 

A generation or two ago, teaching was 
about the only self-supporting work that 
an educated and refined woman could un- 
dertake. The last quarter of a century 
has opened to women the professions, law, 
journalism, medicine, and to these are be- 
ing added architecture and special work in 
sciences. ‘This has all been brought about, 
however, by the intellectual energy of 
American women. If they had waited for 
public sentiment to change and invite them 
to enter on new fields, they might still be 
in that state of inertia that seems to pre- 
vail in England. Instead, the American 
woman has created, and in a degree com- 
pelled, public sentiment. They do these 





things better over here.—Lilian Whiting. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1688 are ready. 
These packets will be tound the most wonderful bargains 
ever offered. We advise early orders, as many will certainly 
desire Ww re-order. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and # cents for tage and registering; and of the 
Somplete 9 sets fur 85.00, and 50 cents for postage and regis- 

ring. 

No. 1.—For 50 cents and four cents for postage, 17 
o . Prang Co.’a, and other fine ¢ hristinas Cards. to- 
gether with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birth- 
day Card. 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and four cents for postage, 10 
larger and finer Cards frow,the above publishers, alsu a fine 
Frosted Card and a Folding Card cut in form of a Sheaf of 

yheat. 


No. 3.—For $1.00 and six cents for postage, a choice 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards of L. Prang & Go.’s, also 
a Souvenir Booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 


No. 4.—For $1.00 and eight cents for stage, a selec- 
tion of 10 of our Largest aud Finest Cards, together with a 
beautiful Four Fulding Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Cu. 

No. 5.—For #1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 10 Double 
Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate envel- 
ope, tovether with a fine Folding Fringe Card and a hand- 
sume Satin Card, 


No. 6.— For 25 cents and two cents for postage, 
Prang’s, Tack’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful Caras. 


+; No. 7.— For #1.00 and eight cents for postage, 4 
ae | Beantifal Folding Cards and 4 Souvenir Books, 
5. , with sgprepstete selections from best authors; retail price, 
= 25 and 50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of 
7A the above cut, by L. Prang & Co. 


No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
He, 5 Bun eas wUneUL PACKET. For 50 cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s and Prang’s 


ards, assorted. 
4a- STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. -<v 
Hand-Painted Cards, AM! Cards, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 each. 
for Christmas. Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as 









In Love 






specified. 
Chromo-Litho rin} Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and companion Cards, per 


dozen, postpaid, $ © TEA S ON 
CHER Y 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and one beautiful « ards, no two ali ke, for $1.00and eight ceuts for postage. 
Better assortment, $2. and ten certs for postage. A very choice selection, no twe alike, $3.00 and 
twenty cents for pocege and registering. . 
Every Packet will sent in Pasteboard Protectors, and heavy Envelope Wrappers, for safe transmission. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER BY THE POUN We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (established 
* in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better 
or more elegant paper can be made), Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give low- 


1888. 


Harper’s Young People. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE interests all young 
readers by its carefully selected variety of themes 
and their well-considered treatment. It contains the 
best serial and short stories, valuable articles on 
scientific subjects and travel, historical and bio 
graphical sketches, papers on athletic sports and 
games, stirring poems, etc., contributed by the 
brightest aud most famous writers. Its Illustrations 
are numerous and excellent. Occasional Supple- 
ments of especial interest to Parents and feachers 
will be a feature of the forthcoming volume, which 
will comprise fifty-three weekly numbers. Every 
line in the paper is subjected to the most rigid edi- 
torial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may 
enter its columns. 








An epitome of everything that is attractive and 
desirable in juvenile literature.— Boston Courier. 

A weekly feast of good things to the boys and girls 
in every family which it visits.—Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion and interest.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 





TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2 Per Year. 


Vol. 1X. begins November 1, 1887. 





Specimen Copy sent on receipt of atwo-cent stamp. 

SINGLE NUMBERs, Five cents each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order orDraft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of UARPER & BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorxk 





est possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on 

receipt of 16 cents, and s orien to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 

POT POU RI} (RO LEAVES). A preparation of Rose-Leaf Petala combined with the choicest 
~ Oriental Perfumes, which will remain fragrant for years. 


Per box, size 3'4 by 4%, post- 
paid, 50 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and filled, price from $1.00 to $5.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 
EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
ath that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
4 within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

HL Infants, particular attention to the physical propertiane and requirements of 
iy W the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
, i large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





cS 
Qu: 


<4 





Ne t PRICES. 
Brat eet || Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....-+...e++++e+s $1.7 
jhe tig } . * @1, * és ** Bone Front only.......++«+ see 
y i j oe, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 
y PRN { \ ** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........-+e+e+0+ R 
f/ . Reis <« @ °° = $6 BOMed...eecescecescececesees eoee 1.75 
ree 2 “* 621, Children’s—without Bones.......-..e+seeeseceeeseees 75 
‘ “ a 


631, Infants’ e 
PATENTED, DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
ae One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON FOOD SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated May 20, 1887. 





F000 sy 
om SUbp,, ! 


HOT ROLLS, 
ME ATS 


AND VEGETABLES 





ate The stock of this Company commends itself to Invest- 
ors, it having already advanced from $5 to $10 per share. 
Send for Prospectus, or call at office of Company, 


i656 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





The Philanthropist. | THE VILLAGE BELLE, 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social | 


| 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the | By Percy MoRAN, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- | 
ation by the State. | lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
AARON M. POWELL, { Eprrors 28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
ANNA RICE POWELL, E Ss oe 
| is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the mong 4 | Illustrated Catalogue. Tnr ART AGE gives 


| tors of and contributors to ‘‘Life’’). 





WOMEN AND WORK. 


An Essay treating on the relation to Health and 
Physical Development, of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Girls, and the Intellectual or more Sys- 
tematized Effort of Women. By Emity 
FFEIFFER, author of “Under the Aspens,’ 
“Flying Leaves,” etc., etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS.—The Sentimental Difficulty consid- 
ered.—The Economic Problem examined.—Physi- 
ological -Medical Evidence adverse to Advanced 
Education for Women.—Medical Testimony and 
Statistical Evidence favorable to the Advanced Ed- 
ucation of women.—The Opinions of Leading Edu- 
cationists ag to the Effect of the movement, with 
Further Statistics.—The Case of Women in their 
New Relation to Work as finally resumed. 





THE HUNTER IN FAIRY LAND, 
Aino Fuiry Tales, No. 1. 40 cents. 
THE BIRDS’ PARTY. 


Aino Fairy Tales, No.2. 30 cents. 
By Basin H. CHAMBERLAIN. Published by The 

Kobunsha, Tokyo, Japan; and by Ticknor & 

Co., Boston. Each inl booklet. 12mo. Illu- 

minated paper covers. 

These dainty and beautiful little works are printed 
on the most delicate and silky Japanese paper, with 
quaint colored illustrations in the text and on covers; 
and are bound with knotted silken cords. 





THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 


By S. P. LANGLEY. 
lustrated $5.00. 


l vol. Royal octavo. II- 


A fascinating and instructive volume, giving the 
atest disceveries and theories in Astronomical 
Science, with nearly 100 elaborate and beautiful il- 
lustrations. The following are the titles of the 
chapters, showing the scope of the work: Bpots on 
the Sun; the Sun’s Surroundings; the Sun’s Energy; 
the Planets and the Moon; Meteors; Comets; the 
Stars. 

Prof. Langley’s great scientific attainments have 
won for him the high consideration of most distin- 
guished scholars throufhout the world, and ensure 
for this Work the leading position among astronom- 
ical treatises. The recent appointment of Prof. 
Langley to the Secretaryship of the Smithsonian 
Institution (to succeed the late Prot. S. F. Baird) 
crowns & long series of honors from American and 
foreign learned societies. 


NEW WAGGINGS OF OLD 
TALES. 


By Two Wags. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Oliver Herford, $1.00. 


A quaint and amusing group of burlesque novel- 
ettes and other bright witticisms, prepared by two 
of our most entertaining writers,—Frank Dempster 
Sherman and John Kendrick Bangs (one of the edi 
This volume 
will afford great entertainment to all readers, and is 
sure to be very popular, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELl, and Atice STonE BLAck- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are J 71a Warp Howg, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. Atcorr. As a 


Illustrated by 








of Durham, ELLICE Hopkins, and others. Price, ‘ 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. | 





dress HE PHILANTHROPIST, THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. | 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART | 

SUPPLEMENTS 


ART EMBROIDERIES, 


Painted Materials, 


AND 


Novelties for Interior Decorations, 


We are now opening the most desirable line of 


HOLIDAY COODS 


We have ever offered. Ladies are most respectfully 
invited to call errly. 


A. T. FOGG, 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six months, 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 

















5 HAMILTON PLACE. 74 West 23d Street, New York. 
i 


special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa it Alcott. : 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JOURNAL.” Marla’ Mitchell. 


“IT love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. ermore. 


“The best source-of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’"—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It bas no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style ie pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample ) sent paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, » Mase. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the genet be addreesed to box 
3638, Letters or P. O. Money 


Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
ut our risk. sent in letters not registered, at 
he :isk of the 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
mouey is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

munications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, (889. 

We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To all members of Woman Suf- 


frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To all members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman's Journal 
* 


Until January 1, 1888, 


=k te Fs Hi! 
Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 


Let each Subscriber send us the names of 
at least five suffragists who would be inter- 
ested by six weeks’ reading of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and we will send it to those 
persons till January 1, 1888, FREE. 








THE HELPLESSNESS OF IT. 


The newspapers almost daily report 
cowardly and brutal assaults on little 
girls, cases that no law punishes, because 
the ‘tage of protection” gor such children 
is seven, ten, or thirteen, or whatever the 
statute of the State where the case occurs 
has fixed as the “legal” age of protection. 

This week one case,is given where the 
child was “still in short clothes” ; another 
where she was ‘‘over ten”; another ‘‘over 
thirteen.” In almost every instance, it is 
grown men who thus wrong the little 
girls—men who help elect law-makers that 
will deal leniently with them, or let them 
escape altogether. 

‘There are many men utterly opposed to 
deeds like these, and if the vote of mothers 
could be added to that of such men, legis- 
lators could be elected who would see to 
it that adequate protection was secured. 
But women have no votes. There are no 
senators or representatives chosen by 
them. Their little girls are a prey, and 
they are helpless. How pitiful it is! 

Here is a case just reported in Chicago, 
where a girl of fifteen, returning from her 
work, was “brutally attacked.” She was a 
strong German girl, and defended herself 
so vigorously that she escaped, ‘after 
her face had been pounded, her finger bit- 
ten, and she had been rolled around in the 
mud until her hair was full of burs and 
her clothes torn nearly off.” The assailant 
was caught and brought before the Court, 
which ‘found that a most desperate and 
brutal attack had been made, and so char- 
acterized it when he held the defendant to 
the Criminal Court in bonds of $600.” 

Bonds should not have been allowed in 
the case of such a man any more than to 
one who attempted murder. The case of 
a “procurer” is just reported in NewYork, 
who was allowed to go on bail. The moral 
sense of male law-makers does not rank 
such a man’s crime as a capital one, as it 
should be ranked. There is not a mother 
who would not infinitely rather her child 
were killed than that it should fall into the 
hands of sucha man. It may be burned 


to death, crushed by the cars, or torn by 
machinery or wild beasts, but the dead 
child, mourned with endless heartache, 
bears no grief like that which follows one 


men, terrorized when no hand can help, as- 
saulted, degraded, and dragged through 
endless shame to a miserable death. This 
horror comes to mothers because they have 
no votes, and hence cannot help make the 
laws which will adequately protect their 
children. Surely women need the right to 
vote. L. 8. 


MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK. 


T'wo copies of the Bazaar number of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL are sent to cach regu- 
lar subscriber this week. We specially 
request that the extra copy shall be given 
to some friend of woman suffrage, in the 
hope of thereby securing a new subscriber 
at $1.50, under our Special Offer. 

Will each of our subscribers try to make 
this extra copy bring In at least one new 
name? Wiil each subscriber put on his or 
her “thinking cap’? We want every 


friend to help us. H. B. B. 
-———_——# 


BAZAAR NOTES. 





The preparations for the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage | azaur are approaching comple- 
tion. The beautiful Music Hall will be 
tastefully ornamented with evergreens and 
laurel. The States outside of Massachu- 
setts will have places of horor on the plat- 
form. The Massachusetts Leagues on the 
floor. ‘The Alaska curios, ‘‘Chileat Cor- 
ner,” and an improved Punch and Judy 
show will be conspicuous in front, while 
the fifty-nine Massachusetts Leagues will 
fill the sides and rear. Bumstead Hall 
below, also verdant with spruce and hem- 
lock, will have an excellent restaurant at 
very-moderate prices. A fine kitchen has 
been improvised with Morandi’s celebrated 
hotel range, hot tables, and the most im- 
proved modern culinary apparatus—them- 
selves a sight worth going far to see. Now 
let every suffragist in New England come, 
aud bring friends to buy their Christmas 
gifts. Kansas sends homemade sugar, and 
candy wiil be made daily and hourly be- 
fore the eyes of the public. Goods have 
come from the ends of the earth. Buyers 
should not be lacking. Let us hope that 
the success of the Bazaar may] give the 
suffrage work a greater impetus than ever 
before. 

A Woman’s Press Department, under 
the efficient care of Mrs. Marion McBride, 
will furnish daily bulletins during the 
week. This Bazaar number of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL will be for sale at 
every table, and new subscribers under our 
special offer will be secured. 

A great attraction at the Bazaar will be 
the collection of Alaskan curios loaned by 
Mrs. J. W. Candler, of Brookline. This 
exhibit includes a large number of imple- 
ments and ornaments made by the natives 
of Alaska, among which are grotesquely- 
carved wooden images and masks, a Ohil- 
cat blanket of beautiful design, articles of 
wearing apparel, and valuable specimens 
of the furs in which the country abounds. 

Punch and Judy (new style) will have 
something to say Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday, from 3 to 6 P. M. 

It is hoped that the Fidelio German 
Choral Club of about forty voices will be 
an udditional attraction, with the Band 
from Perkins Institute, on Saturday even- 
ing. 

Mrs. Minot, of Vermont, the manufac- 
turer of the finest blankets and other wool- 
len fabrics, has made a donation to the 
Vermont table of a full line of all her 
beautiful goods. Mrs. Minot has achieved 
a wonderful success in this line of goods. 
They are pronounced by experts the best 
made, and it will be worth while to make 
a careful examination of them at the 
Bazaar. 

Boxes have already been received from 
friends in Pennsylvania, Kansas, Califor- 
nia, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont, Mich- 
igan, New York, Texas and Massachu- 
setts. Some very beautiful specimens of 
cactus have been sent; will the donor 
please send name and address again? 
Numerous other packages have been re- 
ceived. ‘They will be acknowledged in 


due time. C. 8. P. 
+ oe 


WEST END SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





A “perfect jam” was the result of 
the invitation of the Committee of the 
West End League to a sociable at the home 
of Mrs. A. A. Sparrow, dast Monday even- 
ing. Mrs. Judge Ruffin has returned from 
a visit to the West, and will render efti- 
cient help to the West End table at the 


Bazaar. 
eee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of sample woman suf- 
frage tracts (thirty-three different kinds) 
for ten cents. For sale at the Woman’s 
Suffrage Bazaar, or sent by mail on appli- 
cation to American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

The fiftieth Congress assembled on the 
5th inst. Mr. Carlisle was chosen speaker 








who is alive, alonein the hands of evil 
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Music Hall, Boston, 


December 12 to 17. 





SEVEN STATES WILL CO- OPERATE. 


60 TABLES. 


BEAUTIFUL BANNERS. 


TWO HUNDRED DELEGATES. 


Christmas Goods, 


Music, 


Decorations. 


ALASKAN CHILCAT ,CORNER. 
DISPLAY OF ALASKAN CURIOS. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 


(New Style), 


WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 3 to 6 P.M. 








MRS MARY A. LIVERMORE, President. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
MONDAY. Address, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Leavitt's Or- 


chestra, National Airs; Selections from ‘‘*Ruddy- 


gore,” ‘“‘Hrminie,” and 


‘** Mikado”; CHINESE 


BAND and VOCAL SOLOISTS. 


TUESDAY EVENING. Ladies’ Orchestra; Miss Jessie Hl- 
dridge, Reader, ‘‘The Chariot Race.” 


WEDNESDAY. Sanford Girls’ Orchestra. 


THURSDAY. Wulf Fries and ©. N. Allen, accompanied by 
Mrs. Ole Bull; Vocal Soloists. 


I. J. Barker; Sanford Girls’ 


FRIDAY. Piano Solo, Miss 
Orchestra; Harp, etc. 
SATURDAY. 


The Blind Band from Perkins’ 
Operatic and other Selections; 


Institute ; 
The German 


Choral Society of 40 Voices, is expected. 





Through the week the Organist for the day and evening is 


EDWARD E. KELSEY, 


of Somerville. 





FLOWER TABLE. 


SINGING BIRDS. 


CANDY MADE FRESH EACH DAY IN THE HALL. 


ADMISSION TO RESTAURANT, 


Moderate Rates. 


European Plan. 


IN BUMSTEAD HALL, FREE. 


Caterer: GEORGE SCOTT. 





The Bazaar will be formally opened at 7.45 P. M. on Monday, but buyers will 


be admitted at 5 P. M. 


PROTECTIVE WORK AMONG YOUNG GIRLS. 


The Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association has recently added another to 
its many departments of work for self- 
supporting young women, which promises 
to become even greater in point of useful- 
ness than any hitherto undertaken. ‘This 
new feature is known as ‘'The Travellers’ 
Aid Department,” and has for its specific 
object the protection of young working- 
girls on their first arrival in Boston. It, is 
but the outgrowth of years of thought 
and ripening experience in this direction, 
which seems to have been agitating the 
minds of thinking people every where, and 
suddenly to have culminated into positive 
action both in Europe and America. ‘The 
Association has been constantly reminded 
of this great need by the bitter experiences 
of hundreds of worthy girls coming to 
Boston from all parts of our own and 
foreign countries, and who, for the past 
twenty years, have claimed the protecting 


care of the Association Boarding Homes. | 


This department was organized in April in 
the present year. Preliminary work be- 
gan at the wharves, by meeting steamers 
from the Provinces and coast of Maine, 
and incoming trains from the same locali- 
ties. But it was soon found that other 
societies in Boston were also preparing for 
a similar work, which led to a division in 
this broad and newly-opened field, leaving 
the work to be done at the wharves in 
charge of the Y. W. C. A. 

Since July 1 a lady has been employed 
by the Association to devote her entire 
time to this department. She meets coast 
and foreign steamers, cares for unpro- 
tected girls, aids others in finding friends, 
and advises such as are unaccustomed to 
travelling in regard to connection with 
trains, care of baggage. and the most 
economical and direct means of transpor- 
tation. Cards are distributed showing the 
best ways of securing employment, with 
circulars of information directing girls to 
low-priced but respectable boarding and 
lodging houses, and also warning the un- 


wary of danger from evil-disposed persons ' 


Restaurant open on Monday, at 12 M. 
open each day from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 





After that, Bazaar 





this work has been in progress, more than 
six hundred girls have been cared for in 
some one or more of the ways above men- 
tioned. That there was imperative need 
of such protection will be seen by the fol- 
lowing instances which but illustrate the 
many cases constantly occurring. 

J.J. came from a country town in the 
Provinces in search of employment, was 
entirely ignorant of a city and of the ne- 
cessary precautions in taking a journey. 
She had no address of friends, spoke im- 
perfect English, and had very little money: 
At the wharf she became bewildered at her 
surroundings, and easily yielded to the 
persuasions of a man who had induced 
her to go with him under the guise of 
safety. She was rescued, taken to the 
Young Women’s Christian Asssociation, 
and within twenty-four hours was placed 
in a good family as generai housemaid. 

M. C. came from a foreign port, expect- 
ing to meet a relative who was to furnish 
her employment. By some means the 
friend failed to appear, and the poor girl 
wandered about in great anxiety, not 
knowing what todo. Miss Blodgett, rep- 
resentative of the Association, found her in 
this extremity, sought out her relatives, 
and thus secured her safety. A young 
girl from a distant country town came to 
Boston to meet a younger sister, who was 
expected to arrive on a steamer in season 
to return home by train that night. Both 
were entire strangers to the city—the 
steamer was belated—they failed to make 
connection with trains, and thankfully 
placed themselves under Miss Blodgett’s 
protection for the night. H. M. came 
from one of the Provinces and was found 
on the street, having started from the 
wharf, not knowing in what direction to 
go. She only knew that she had a distant 
relative living in a suburban part of the 
city, but could not recall the full name, 
neither could she give street or number. 
Miss Blo¢gett accompanied her in the di- 
rection she described for a distance of 
three miles or more, and after diligent 
search and much difficulty, found her 


seeking their ruin. During the five months | friends. 











——_ 


It must be remembered that these expe- 
riences of young girls in a strange city 
are now, and have been for years, of daily 
occurrence; and from no class of persons 
has this movement received heartier sym- 
pathy or deeper interest than that ex- 
pressed by government officials and steam- 
ship companies, whose personal obserya- 
tions, long ago, convinced them of the uti)- 
ity of such an effort, and who justly looked 
upon this as emphatically woman's work. 
By co-operation from such a source, a 
knowledge of its benefits has already be- 
come far-reaching ; and to-day the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association is 
in communication with the same depart- 
ment of Y. W. C. A. work in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Cape Breton, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and New York. 

C. V. DRINKWATER. 


+++ 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


Are you interested in little children? 
Do you love to watch them at their play 
as they run and jump in the joyous free- 
dom of physical exercise, or in the school- 
room as they busily con their books, and 
follow with ready eye each illustration 
presented by the teacher? Every new ob- 
ject isa fresh delight tothem. ‘Their curi- 
osity is constantly on the alert, and they 
press eagerly into the wonderful store- 
house of knowledge by which they are 
surrounded. 

What if the cloud of blindness should 
darken the world for these children, leay- 
ing some of them with faint gleams of 
light, and others in absolute blackness? 
How could they continue their work and 
their play? For the darkness does not rob 
them of their eager longings. ‘They must 
still reach out to learn of this world 
around them; still seek pleasure, knowl- 
edge and occupation, even if they must 
seek itin the dark. (/annot we who have 
the light to aid us help these little ones 
in their search? And how can we best 
help them? Not, certainly, by putting 
into their idle hands the things*they de- 
sire, for so we should deprive them of the 
pleasure of hopeful endeavor and its re- 
sultant success, of the vigor developed by 
eftort, and, indeed, of the real possession 
of the thing itself. No! Some means 
must be devised by which they may them- 
selves seek and find, as other children do, 
the treasures for which they long. 

And 80, to help these little children iv 
the dark, generous and sympathizing 
friends have furnished the means, anda 
delightful home school has been prepared 
for them in Roxbury. For five years the 
prime mover in this good work has stead- 
ily labored in this direction, setting before 
the public the need of such a school, and 
showing what it can do to aid these unfor- 
tunate little ones to live that happy life 
which is the right of childhood, and to so 
prepare them for future studies and occu- 
pations that they may stand on a level 
with their fellows in general aptitude and 
intelligence. And the result of his efforts 
is the substantial brick building at the 
corner of Day and Perkins Street, which 
has been built, furnished and equipped, 
and which was dedicated on the 19th of 
April, as a kindergarten for the blind. A 
beautiful home it is for these children, 
with abundance of sunshine without and 
within. The pleasant schoolrooms are 
supplied with comfortable little chairs 
and desks, and the apparatus specially 
adapted to the needs of this class of pupils. 
The bedrooms, with their cherry bed- 
steads and dainty white spreads, are very 
inviting; and the attic affords plenty of 
room for play and exercise when the 
weather does not allow the usual out-of- 
door recreation. The sitting-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, laundry and bath-rooms 
are well arranged for the health and com- 
fort of the household. 

At the beginning of May the children 
began to come, and now there is a family 
of eighteen little boys and girls, with 4 
matron, teuchers and assistants. In this 
family is one to whom the outer world is 
not only dark but silent, also. Edith M- 
‘Thomas was a bright and active child ip 
full possession of her senses until she was 
four years of age,when she was prostrated 
by scarlet-fever and diphtheria, which de- 
stroyed her sight and hearing. Having 
ceased to hear speech she no longer uses 
it, so she is, practically, a deaf mute- 
She is a vigorous little girl, fond of play 
and of romping out of doors, but shut out, 
by her infirmities, from intercourse with 
her fellows. A special teacher has beeD 
procured for her, and, following the 
course indicated by Dr. Howe in teaching 
Laura Bridgeman, this lady is trying 
open a road to her mind. In a letter dic- 
tated from this nursery and school by the 
children themselves, they say, “We are 
happy all the time.” 

Are you interested in a work which ca? 
thus bring sunshine into the darkened 
lives of these little ones? Go and see 
them in their new home. Watch them at 
their lessons in the schoolroom, and note 
how Froebel’s system, so useful in educat- 
ing other children, is pre-eminently valua- 
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teaching to be met? An appeal was made 
last summer by the trustees for an endow- 
ment of $100,000, which would insure its 
permanent existence and the extension of 
its privileges to a greater number. Shall 
this work go on and prosper? 

M. ANAGNOs. 


CAMBRIDGE WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


The following letter to Mayor Russell, 
of Cambridge, was accompanied by nearly 
1,000 signatures of Cambridge ladies : 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 9, 1887. 
Mayor RUSSELL. 

Dear Sir:—Deeply interested in the 
faithful enforcement of law in our city, as 
exemplified by your administration, espe- 
cially of the no-license law, we send you 
the enclosed list of names as an expres- 
sion of our desire that you will consent to 
fill the office of mayor another year. We 
have not sought to multiply names, only 
to secure some from every class, to show 
you the general interest felt in your re- 
election. We consider that a change in 
the present crisis of our municipal attairs 
would be most undesirable, and hope you 
may be induced to waive personal consid- 
eration in response to the strong and 
united feeling which the citizens of Cam- 
bridge express for your continuance in 
office. WOMEN OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Were any of these signers ‘‘Cambridge 
Remonstrants,” who asked, a few years 
ago, to be relieved from further responsi- 
bility ? A WOMAN VOTER. 

Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1887. 


NORTH ABINGTON SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 








A delightful social event occurred at the 
residence of Mrs. Mary F. Shaw last Mon- 
day evening. A supper was served, and 
afterwards Rev. Ada C. Bowles, among 
others, made a short address. About 
thirty were seated at the supper-table. 


e+ 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, DEC. 5, 1887. 

The regular monthly meeting of the City 
Suffrage League, held as usual on the first 
Thursday evening of the month, was well 
attended last week. We had expected to 
be addressed by Mrs. Mary T. Burt, presi- 
dent of the New York State W. C. T. U., 
but ever since her return from’ Nashville 
Mrs. Burt has been ill, threatened with 
bronchitis, and suffering from severe 
hoarseness, so she could not be with us. 
Miss Emma Allen kindly consented to fill 
her place. Miss Allen has been for some 
years actively laboring for the Prohibition 
Alliance, and her address was an interest- 
ing review of the growth of woman suf- 
frage sentiment among the temperance 
women. 

Resolutions were passed calling on the 
Governor to embody a recommendation of 
woman suffrage measures in his message, 
and thanking him for appointing women 
as trustees of the State Insane Asylum at 
Buffalo. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer gave a 
delightful recitation. 

The Society of Political Study, which 
held such successful meetings last winter, 
is reorganized and ready for work. Mrs. 
Emily L. Wakeman, whose papers were 
so valuable, is re-elected president. The 
meetings are to be held in the parlors of 
the National W. C. T. U., No. 3 East 14th 
Street, on Tuesday, at 3 P. M. The United 
States Constitution will be first studied, 
section by section, and the political and 
social events of each week will be dis- 
eussed. ‘The admission will be free to all 
women. 

A letter from the indefatigable worker, 
Mrs. Martha E. R. Dye, at Unadilla Forks, 
says that the women there did not try to 
vote at the general election, being assured 
that the inspectors would not accept their 
votes. She adds: 

*We are agitating the question all the 


time, and this is said to be the strongest 
woman suffrage town about here.” 


The Auburn Suffrage Society reports an- 
other good meeting, and Mrs. Scofield, Sec- 
retary of the Jamestown Political Equality 
Club, writes that the organization has the 
support of the most earnest women in the 
place. 

A friend in the city, who has several 
correspondents in Alleghany County, told 
me the other day that there was much 
feeling about the trial of the women for 
illegal voting in Alfred Centre. An effort 
was made to have Mrs. Allen's case the 
first on trial, as on account of her high so- 
cial position it was supposed there would 
be strong feeling in her favor.. But Mrs. 
Lucy 8. Barber, as being the first offender, 
was first tried. According to my inform- 
ant she was sentenced to one day’s im- 
prisonment, but the case has been ap- 
pealed. The other cases are to come up 
later. LiLire DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The N. E. Woman Suffrage Bazaar, at 
Music Hall, opens Monday afternoon, 
Dee, 12. 

Buy your Christmas preeents at the 
Bazaar, and get your meals at the restau- 
rant. 

The women of Grovetown, Ga., have 
undertaken to raise money to build a 
church in memory of Paul Hayne. 

Mr. B. F. Underwood and Mrs. Sara A. 
Underwood have withdrawn from the 
editorship of the Open Court. 

Miss Irene E, Jerome, the artist, has 
married Mr. Thomas H. Hood, a Chicago 
lawyer. They will live ia Oak Park, III. 

The memoir of Mrs. Helen Jackson 
(H. H.), noticed in last week’s WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Can be obtained from Frank 8. 
Thayer, Denver, Colo. 

There are one hundred women studying 
in the Harvard Annex this year. ‘There 
is an endowment fund of $100,000. But 
$500,000 is needed. 

A law has been passed in Waldeck, 
Germany, forbidding the granting of a 
marriage license to a person addicted to 
the liquor habit. 

A lady in Saline County, Kan., came 
within sixteen votes of defeating the most 
popular man in the county for the office 
of Registrar of Deeds. 

There are three thousand women in 
Toronto who have the municipal vote, 
and they are preparing to take an active 
part in the mayoralty contest. 

The Des Moines (lowa) Woman's Stand- 
ard for December is an especially good 
number. It contains an article on ‘*Wis- 
consin’s White Slaves” that should be 
read by every mother in the land. 

Miss Alcott has been writing for the 
Youth’s Companion a record which she 
calls “The Story of My Girlhood.” It 
gives reminiscences of the Emerson and 
Hawthorne families at Concord. 

Four men gave a beautiful silk handker- 
chief to the Rev. Annie Shaw, at the W. C. 
T. U. Convention in Nashville, as a token 
that she had converted them to woman 
suffrage, and that without uttering a word 
on the subject. 

‘'wo young women of Hammonton, 
N. J., who had tried teaching and did not 
find it pay, invested fifty dollars in the 
poultry business, and made one thousand 
dollars the first year and three thousand 
dollars the second. 

Justitia, the new woman suffrage paper 
edited by Miss Huling, in Chicago, starts 
out extremely well. It has issued three 
numbers, all good. The second contained 
a very full and interesting account of the 
annual meeting of the Illinois W.S. A. 

The South Brooklyn Ferry Company 
has substituted women for men as collec- 
tors on both sides of the river. ‘They work 
ten hours a day and get sixty dollars per 
month. The company finds them as effi- 
cient as men and more honest. 

A Chinese woman has given birth to 
triplets. Luckily they are girls, for, by 
Chinese law, if they were all boys, they 
would have to be turned over to the 
authorities and beheaded, as it is supposed 
that one of three such children will be the 
future invader of the Empire. 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL of Boston has a 
talented list of lady contributors, and is 
committed to the cause of woman suf- 
frage. And the more the Zagle dwells 
upon this live issue, the more inclined it is 
to give lovely woman an equal show at 
the ballot-box.—Saratoga Eagle. 

The N. E. Woman's Press Association 
met in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL parlors, 
Dec. 6, the President, Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, in the chair. Several new mem- 
bers were admitted, andu good deal of 
business was*transacted. It was voted to 
give a “birthday party” at the annual 
meeting of the Association in January. 

Mr. Frank H. Raymond, who has recent- 
ly been elected as representative to the 
Legislature from Somerville, has been for 
some years a believer in woman suffrage, 
and will serve the cause with zeal and 
efficiency. His wife is a member of the 
New England Women’s Club, and is active 
and progressive. in the church and all 
good reforms. 

Our friends in Iowa are holding a great 
Woman Suffrage Bazaar this week for the 
benefit of the cause. The programme of- 
fered is most attractive, and the Woman’s 
Standard says: ‘Contrary to the usual 
custom of fairs and festivals, the goods in 
our Bazaar will be sold at reasonable 
prices. The Bazaar will have no raffling 
and no games of chance.” 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of this city some time ago 
added to its other departments a medical 
office where working-women can obtain 
trustworthy professional advice at a low 
price. A dentist who is interested in the 
Association work now offers to give his 
services to the teeth of poor women be- 
longing to the Union, without charge. 





The lowa Suffrage Bazaar Committee 
has resolved to adopt the sunflow: r badge, 
originated by the Kansas Society, and 
adopted by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. ‘The suffragists, like 
that kingly flower, always ‘turn to the 
light.” 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles gave a lecture on 
“The Place of Woman According to the 
Seriptures,” to a large audience in the 
Universalist Church in Plymouth last 
Sunday evening. Many expressed inter- 
est und satisfaction with the presentation 
of the question from this standpoint, and 
requested Mrs. Bowles to come again for 
a week-day evening lecture upon the same 
topic. : 

A sub-committee of the Republicans 
was appointed to confer with a committee 
of the women voters of this city in refer- 
ence to the ticket for school committee. 
‘The conference took place, but the Repub- 
lican sub-committee have stuck to the 
names originally reported in the Republi- 
can Convention, i. e., C. L. Flint, J. W. 
Porter, R. D. Elliett, J. G. Blake, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, G. R. Swasey, A. E. Cut- 
ter and Joseph Stedman. 


The president of the Chattanooga Rail- 
road offered the women of the W.C. Tl’. U. 
Convention at Nashville a trip to Mur- 
freesboro’, to see the battle-ground and 
the soldiers’ cemetery. Accordingly two 
ear-loads of women, with no man except 
the conductor, visited those celebrated 
places, collected old bullets, etc., as souve- 
nirs, saw the house in which Charles 
Egbert Craddock once lived, and which 
she has described in her novel, ‘*Where the 
Battle was Fought,” and all came back to 
Nashville delighted with their visit. 


Men have long believed that prohibi- 
tory laws were good for women. It ap- 
pears that in ancient Rome, Romulus 
made a law that a husband might kill his 
wife for drinking. Fabius relates thata 
Roman lady was stoned to death by her 
own relatives for having picked the 
lock of a chest in which were the keys of 
the wine-cellar. Pliny tells of a judge 
who decided that a woman should lose 
her dowry because ‘it seemed she had 
drank more wine without her husband's 
knowledge than was necessary for the 
preservation of her health.”— Woman's 
Standard. 


Lewis Tillman, a Democratic lawyer, 
in a letter to the Knoxville (Tenn.) Daily 
Sentinel, as to the best way of securing 
eflective temperance legislation, says: 
“The logic of events is pressing some 
things upon us faster than we think. I 
am not going to argue here for woman 
suffrage but make the remark that when 
woman has to labor out from the home 
for her living, when she goes into the pro- 
fessions and into trade, and accumulates 
property and pays taxes and is amenable 
to law just as man is, it is the meanest in- 
justice to deny her the ballot, by which 
alone she may ever have any voice in the 
making of the law-makers or the laws.” 


Rev. George W. Cooke, of Dedham, 
Mass., is to give his four lectures on the 
“Intellectual Development of Woman,” 
before the Peabody Institute, in Balti- 
more, early in February, after which he 
proposes to extend his lecture tour west- 
ward. Mr. Cooke’s three books, on 
George Eliot, Emerson, and Poets and 
Problems, have taken rank among the best 
critical writings in American literature. 
The following are the lectures: 1. The 
Literary Women of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 2. Dr. Johnson 
and the Literary Women of the Eighteenth 
Century. 3. Harriet Martineau and Her 
Contemporaries. 4. George Eliot and the 
Literary Women of ‘To-day. 














Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stre and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 


in cans. Royat Baxtna Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





“We Point with Pride” 


To the “Good name at home,” won by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is pre- 
pared, there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given the 
best of satisfaction since its intruduction, ten 
years ago. This could not be if tue medicine 
did not possess merit. If you sufler from im- 
pee blood, try Hood's Sarsaparilla and realize 
ts peculiar curative power. 


GLOVES 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
53 West St., at “The Red Glove,” 


Has a fine assortment of Gloves for the 
Holidays for Ladies, Gentlemen and Ohil- 
dren, in the best makes and most correct 
styles. 














Holiday Presents. 
B. F. BRADBURY, 
Pharmacist, 

443 Washington, Corner of Winter Street, 


Has an immense variety of beautiful Holiday Novel- 
ties at very reasonable prices. > 


B. F. BRADBURY, 
COR. WASHINGTON AND WINTER STS. 





LADIES WILL FIND 
STATEN & COo., 
Formerly of 56 Winter Street, 


NOW AT 
505 WASHINGTON ST. 
M. E. CROWELL, 
SUCCESSOR TO STATEN. 





SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 
BARGAINS 


Winter Overcoats 


We are closing out many lots that 
have accumulated in our wholesale 
stock of new and desirable styles at 


SPEGIAL LOW PRICES. 


Close buyers who anticipate purclias- 
ing an Overcoat, Storm Coat or Reef- 
er, will find many bargains at our 
store. 


CHILDREN'S OQVERCOATS, 


With capes or plain, made good and 
strong, serge and cassimere linings, 
some of them cheap at $8.00, only 


$3.50, $4, $5. 
SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers & Retailers, 


508 Washington Street, 
5 Bedford Street. 











MUSICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Or New Books. 


A Birthday Book of - oleae - 

J J . 

Musicians and Composers} (j,uncuitt. A 

book of fine appearance, quite suitable for a gift, 

and containing the names, date of birth, and numer- 

ous quotations in prose and verse, all about 700 

prominent musical men. Spaces in the book for 

every day in the year give an opportunity to record 
the birth of friends, 


Children’s Musical Gift Book (20 cts.) is a 
very taking little gem with pictures and good songs. 

Persons within reach of the Boston store will 
please.examine Ditson & Co.’s Books of Musical 
Literature. They constitute quite a library, and 
are, individuglly and collectively, attractive. 


PIANOS. 


While in the store, walk through the three exten- 
sive Pianoforte Warerooms, and select, if you 
will one of the superior Pianos, which are by the 
best makers. 

Purchase one of the comfortable back - resting 
Piano Chairs, $5.00 to $7.00, or send home an ele- 
gant Masic Rack. 








Examine our specimens of Musical Instrn- 
ments, or perhaps, walk to our Branch Store (J. 
C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street), where all Band 
and Orchestral Instruments, Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Music Boxes and Toy Musical Instruments 
are to be found. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
449 TO 451 WASHINGTON, ST., BOSTON. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 
Beautiful New Books. 


Biography. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson. 


By cota efor ee gg og a fine ry 
steel Portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt » $3.50; 
half calf, $6.00. Kit ec, 

Henry Olay. 

Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American 
Statesmen. By Cart Scuvrz. 2 vols., 16mo, 
gilt top, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Moszs 
Coir TyLer. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Benjamin Franklin. 

Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By Joun 
Bacu McMaster, author of “A History of 
the Peop'e of the United States.” With a 
steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. Half 
morocco, $2.50. 


Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, 


Astronomer and General. A biograpbical narra- 
tive by his son, F. A. MircueL. With a Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Poetry. 
Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances. 


Selected from the Poems of Rosert BrowninG. 
16mo, tastefully bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


This beautiful little book contains sixty or 
more of the choicest of Browning’s shorter 
poems. 


Lyrics and Sonnets. 


A new volume of Poems. By Epitn M..Tuomas, 
author of “A New Year’s Masque,” “The 
Round Year,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Early and Late Poems of 
Alice and Phoeve Cary. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, 
and Other Verse. 


By Marcaret J. Preston, author of ‘‘Car- 
toons,”.etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Poems. 
By Epwarp RowLanp SILL. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


The Old Garden and Other 
Poems. 


By Marcaret De.tanp. New and enlarged 
edition. 1l6mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Unseen King and Other 
Verses. 


By Caro.ine LEsLie FIELD, author of “High- 
Lights.” 16mo, parchment-paper cover, $1.00. 





Novels and Short Stories. 
The Gates Between. 


By Exvizanetu Stuart Puevps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” ‘‘Beyond the Gates,” etc. 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Paul Patoff. 


By F. Marton CRAwrorpD, author of “A Roman 
Singer,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


Jack The Fisherman. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance story. By 
Evizanetu Stuart Puetps. With lilustra- 
tions. 50 cents. 


An Old Maid’s Paradise 
Burglars in Paradise. 
By Exvizaseru Sevart Puerrs. 16mo, $1.25. 


Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of excellent Short Stories. By Octave 
THANET. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Princess of Java. 


A Novel of life, character, and customs in Jaya. 
By Mrs. 8. J. HiGGInson. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. 


By Cuartes Ecrert Crappockx. A story for 
Young Folks, and Older Ones. 16mo, $1.00. 





Household Library Books. 


Our Hundred Days in Eu- 
rope. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Houmes, author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Victorian Poets. 

By EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, bv a Supple- 
mentary by “pe to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half 
calf, $3.50. 


Men and Letters. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. ScuppErR, 
author of “‘Noah Webster,” “Stories and Ro- 
mances,” etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Winter, 


Selections from the Journals of Henry D. Tuo- 
REAU. Uniform with the “Early Spring” and 
“Summer.” 12mo, gilt. top, $1.50. 


Wit, Wisdom and Beauties 
of Shakespeare. 
Selected by C.S. Warp. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


The World to Come. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and 
devout Sermons, with a Lectare on Christmas, 
by WiLi1amM Burner Wricut, author of “An- 

t Cities.” 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Calendar of T bt. Arranged by Lucy 
Larcom, editor of “Breathings of the Better 
Life,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. Good for all years. 





posed aca penis, Baten 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE MISSIONARY. 


BY MRS. A. L. VAIL. 


Responsive to my saddened heart, the snow 

Lay still and cold; the threatening clouds hung low. 

The leafless trees the sombre scene enhanced, 

As, peering through my window-pane, I chanced 

To cast an upward glance. With pensive air, 

A bird sat perched, a bird of plumage rare, 

Tn cozy nook within my porch; t 

On me its tiny, round, bright eye bent. 

**Alas! my bird,” said I, ‘‘thou canst not go 

To genial clime; the bleak and cold winds blow. 

Thy mates, forsaking thee, have long since flown; 

I fear that thou art here to die alone.” 

Then, pecking at a morsel it had brought, 

With pantomimic speech mine eye it sought. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! I stopt to plume my wing, 

And had I but the time, to you I'd sing. 

To plume my wing and eat this morsel too— 

To gather strength, to this retreat I flew. 

For I must soar beyond these clouds; the way 

I know, and food I find from day to day.” 

“Sweet bird,” I said, ‘thou hadst a mission here. 

With simple trust, life’s clouds we need not fear; 

With faith, I too my drooping wings might plume, 

And strength attain amid earth's deepest gloom.” 
Emporia, Kansas. 
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WHERE AND WHEN. 


BY C. A. DAWSON. 








¢ 


Where the unsheathing needles of the larch 

Weigh, crimson-coned, the long, supporting spray, 
And mingle, to complete the fragrant arch, 

With lowly lilac and the snow of May, 
A twain had trysted, and the bending boughs 
Stirred with the echo of a lover’s vows! 


When round the jewelled gossamer the haze 
Of morning quivers on the upland wold, 
Till the young corn, beneath the fervent rays 
Of the noon sunlight, brightens into gold— 
Day-dreaming of her absent love, a maid 
Seeks the green twilight of the forest glade. 


When the ripe weight of leaning sheaves is borne 
In the last wagon, from the stubbly field, 

And but the small red berry of the thorn 
Reminds the wanderer of harvest yield, 

A listener at even hears the fleet, 

Oft-prayed-for echo of returning feet. 


When the world hushes in enfolding snow, 
And icicles, depending from the eaves, 
Weep in the wintry light; while Frost below 
His fairy fancies o’er the window weaves, 
Twain linking life and love—‘Till death us part,” 
Know but the warm midsummer of the heart. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


> 





THE TIRED WIFE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





All day the wife had been toiling, 
From an early hour in the morn, 
And her hands and her feet were weary 
With the burdens that she had borne; 
But she said to herself: ‘The trouble 
That weighs on my mind is this— 
That Tom never thinks to give me 
A comforting hug or a kiss. 


“I’m willing to do my duty, 
To use all my strength and skill 
In making the home attractive, 
In striving my place to fill; 
But though the approval of conscience 
Is sweet, I am free to say, 
That if Tom would give me a hug and a kiss, 
*T would take all the tired away.”’ 


Then she counted over and over 
The years she had been Tom’s wife, 
And thought of the joys and sorrows 
She had known in her married life; 
To be eure, there was money plenty, 
And never a lack of food, 
But a kiss now and then and a word of praise 
Would have done her a world of good. 
Ah, many a one is longing 
For words that are never said; 
And many a heart goes hungry 
For something better than bread; 
But Tom had an inspiration, 
And when he went home that day 
He petted his wife and kissed her 
In the old time lover-like way. 
And she—such enigmas are women! 
Who had held herself up with pride, 
At her husband’s display of fondness 
Just hung on his neck and cried. 
And he, by her grief reminded 
Of troubles he might have shared, 
Said: “Bless my heart! What a fool I’ve been! 
And I didn’t suppose you cared!” 
—N. Y. Ledger. 
———_-eoo—______—__ 


A ALLEGORY ON WIMMEN’S RIGHTS. 


About a couple of weeks after the quilt- 
in’, Thomas Jeflerson said to Josiah, one 
Saturday mornin’: ‘‘Father, can I have 
the old mare to go to Jonesville to-night?” 

‘*What do you want to go to Jonesville 
for?” said his father, “‘you come from 
there last night.” 

“There is goin’ to be a lecture on wim- 
men’s rights; can I have her, father?” 

‘“*T s’pose so,” says Josiah, kinder short; 
and after Thomas J. went out, Josiah went 
on: 


‘*Wimmen’s rights, wimmen’s rights! I , 


wonder how many more fools are goin’ a 
eaperin’ round the country preachin’ ’em 
up? I’m sick of wimmen’s rights, I don’t 
believe in ’em.” 

This riled up the old Smith blood, and 
says I to him, with a glance that went 
clear through to the back side of his 
head: 

“IT know you don’t, Josiah Allen. I can 
tell a man that is for wimmen’s rights as 
fur as I can seeem’. There is a free, easy 
swing to their walk—a noble look to their 
faces—their big hearts and soles love lib- 
erty and justice, and, bein’ free themselves, 
they want everybody else to be free. 
These men hain’t jealous of a woman’s in- 
fluence; haint afraid that she won’t pay 
him proper respect if she haint obleeged 
to; and they needn’t be afraid, for these 





are the very men that wimmen look up to, 
and worship, and always will. A good, 
noble, true man is the best job old natur’ 
ever turned off her hands, or ever will—a 
man that would wipe off a baby’s tears as 
soft as 3 woman could, or ‘die with his 
face to the foe.’ 

“They are’ most always big, noble-sized 
men too,” says I, with another look at Jo- 
siah that pierced him like a arrow (Jo- 
siah don’t weigh quite one hundred by the 
steelyards). 

‘I don’t know as I am to blame, Sa- 
mantha, for not being a very hefty man.” 

“You can let your sole grow, Josiah Al- 
len, by thinkin’ big, noble-sized thoughts, 
and I believe if you did, you would weigh 
more by the steelyards.”’ 

‘Wall, I don’t care, Samantha, I stick to 
it that I am sick of wimmen’s rights. If 
women would take care of the rights they 
have got pow, they would do better than 
they do do.” 

Now, I love to see folks use reason, if 
they have got any—and I won’t stand no 
importations cast on to my sect—and so I 
says to him, in a tone of cold and almost 
freezin’ dignity: 

‘*What do you mean, Josiah?” 

‘I mean that women haint no business 
a votin’; they had better let the laws 
alone, and tend to their housework. The 
law loves wimmen and protects ’em.” 

“If the law loves wimmen so well, why 
don't he give her as much wages as men 
for doin’ the same work? Why don’t he 
give her half as much, Josiah Allen?” 

Josiah waved off my question, seemingly 
not noticin’ of it—and continued with the 
doggy obstinacy of his sect: 

‘*Wimmen haint no business with the 
laws of the country.” 

‘“*If they haint no business with the law, 
the law haint no business with them,” says 
I warmly. ‘*Of the three classes that haint 
no business with the law—lunatics, idiots 
and wimmen—the lunatics and idiots have 
the best time of it,” says I, with a great 
rush of ideas into my brain that almost 
lifted up the border of my head-dress. 
-“TLet a idiot kill a mun; *What of it? says 
the law. Leta luny steal a sheep; again 
the law murmurs in a calm and gentle 
tone, ‘What of it? They haint no business 
with the law, and the law haint no busi- 
ness with them.’ But let one of the third 
class, let a woman steal a sheep, does the 
law soothe her in these comfortin’ tones? 
No, it thunders to her, in awful accents, 
‘You haint no business with the law, but 
the law has a good deal of business with 
you, vile female, start for State’s prison. 
You haint nothin’ at all to do with the law, 
only to pay all the taxes it tells you to— 
embrace a license bill that is ruinin’ to 
your husband—give up your innocent little 
children to a wicked father if it tells you 
to—and a few other little things, such as 
beiy’ dragged off to prison by it, chained 
up for life, and hung, and et cetery.” 

Josiah sat motionless, and in a rapped 
eloquence I went on in the allegory way. 

‘**Methought I once heard the words,’ 
sighs the female, ‘True government con- 
sists in the consent of the governed.’ Did I 
dream them, or did the voice of a luny 
pour them into my ear? 

‘**Haint I told you,’ frowns the law on 
her, ‘that that don’t mean wimmin? Have 
I got to explain to your weakened female 
comprehension again the great fundy- 


and mingled in the law books and statutes 
of the country only in a condemnin’ and 
punishin’ sense, as it were? Though I feel 
it to be bendin’ down my powerful manly 
dignity to elucidate the subject further, I 
will consent to remind you of the consolin’ 
fact that, though you wimmen are, from 
the tender softness of your natures and 
the illogical weakness of your minds, un- 
fit from havin’ any voice in makin’ the 
laws that govern you, you have the right, 
and nobody can ever deprive you of it, to 
be punished in a future world jest as hard 
as a man of the strongest intellect, and to 
be hung in this world jest as dead as a dead 
man; and what more can you ask for, you 
unreasonable female woman you?’ 


“Then groans the woman as the great 
fundymental truth rushes upon her: ‘I 
can be hung by the political rope, but I 
can’t help twist it.’ 

‘Jest so,’ says the law. ‘That rope 
takes noble and manly fingers, and fingers 
of principle, to twist it, and not the weak 
unprincipled grasp of idiots, lunatics and 
wimmin.’ 

***Alas!’ sithes the woman to herself, 
‘would that I had the sweet rights of my 
wild and foolish companions, the idiots 
and lunys! But,’ says she, venturing, with 
a beating heart, the timid and bashful in- 
quiry, ‘are the laws always just, that I 
should obey them thus implicitly? There 
is old Creshus, he stole two millions, and 
the law cleared him triumphantly. Sev- 


eral men have killed various other men, 
and the law, insistin’ they was out of their 
heads (had got out of them for the occa- 
sion, and got into them agin the minute 
they was clear), let em’ off with sound 





necks. And I,a poor woman, have only 


mental truth that wimmen haint included ° 





stole a sheep, a small-sized sheep too, that 
my offspring might not perish with hun- 
ger. Is it right to liberate in a triumphin’ 
way the two million stealer and the man 
murderer, and inkarcerate the poor sheep 
stealer? And my children was so hungry, 
and it was such a small sheep,’ says the 
woman in pleadin’ accents. 

* ‘Idiots! lunatics! and wimmin! Are 
they goin’ to speak? thunders the law. 
‘Can I believe my noble right ear? Can I, 
bein’ blindfolded, trust my seventeen sen- 
ses? I'll have you understand that it haint 
no woman’s business whether the laws are 
just or unjust, all you have got to do is 
jest to obey ’em, so start off for prison, my 
young woman.’ 

‘**But my housework,’ pleads the 
woman. ‘Woman’s place is home; it is 
her duty to remain at all hazards within 
its holy and protectin’ precincts. How 
can I leave its sacred retirement to mould- 
er in State's prison?’ 

** *Housework!’ and the law fairly yells 
the words, he is so filled with contempt at 
the idee. ‘Housework! Jest as if house- 
work is goin’ to stand in the way of the 
noble administration of the law! I admit 
the recklessness and immorality of her 
leavin’ that holy haven long enough to 
vote; but I guess she can leave her house- 
work long enough to be condemned and 
hung and so forth.’ 

***But I have got a infant,’ says the 
woman, ‘of tender days. How can I go?’ 

***That is nothin’ to the case,’ says the 
law in stern tones. ‘The peculiar condi- 
tions of motherhood only unfits a female 
woman from ridin’ to town with her hus- 
band, in a covered carriage, once a year, 
and layin’ her vote on a pole. I'll have 
you understand it’s no hindrance to her at 
all in a cold and naked cell, or in a public 
court-room crowded with men.’ 

“*But the indelikacy, the outrage to 
my womanly nature?’ says the woman. 

‘* ‘Not another word out of your head, 
young woman,’ says the law, ‘or I'll fine 
you for contempt. I guess the law knows 
what is indelikacy, and what haint; where 
modesty comes in, and where it don’t. 
Now start for prison bare-headed, for I 
levy on your bunnet for contempt of me.’ 

‘“*As the young woman totters along to 
prison, is it any wonder that she sithes 
to herself, but in a low tone, that the law 
might not hear her, and deprive her also 
of her shoes for her contemptas thoughts: 

**Would that I were a idiot! Alas! is 
it not possible that I may become even 
now aluny? Then I should be respected.’” 

As I finished my allegory and looked 
down from the side of the house where 
my eyes had been fastened in the rapped 
eloquence of thought, I see Josiah, with a 
contented countenance, readin’ the alma- 
nac, and I said to him in a voice before 
which he quailed : 

“Josiah Allen, you haint heard a word 
I’ve said, you know you haint.” 

‘“*Yes I have,” says he, shettin’ up the 
almanac, ‘I heard you say wimmin ought 
to vote, and I say she hadn’t. I shall 
always say she is too fraguile, too delikate, 
it would be too hard for her to go to the 

ole.” 

’ “There is one pole you are willin’ 
enough I should go to, Josiah Allen,” and 
I stopped allegorin’, and spoke with with- 
erin’ dignity and self-respect, ‘‘and that is 
the hop-pole.” (Josiah has sot out a new 
hop yard, and he proudly brags to the 
neighbors that lam the fastest picker in 
the yard.) ‘*You are willin’ enough I 
should handle them poles.” 

He looked smit and conscious-struck, 
but still true to the inherient principles of 
his sect, and their doggy obstinacy, he 
murmured : 

“If wimmin know when they are well 
off, they will let poles and ‘lection boxes 
alone; it is too wearin’ for the fair sect.” 

“Josiah Allen,” says I, “‘you think that 
for a woman to stand up straight on her 
feet, under a blazin’ sun, and lift both her 
arms above her head, and pick seven 
bushels of hops, mingled with worms and 
spiders, into a gigantic box, day in and 
day out, is awful healthy; so strength- 
enin’ and stimulatin’ to wimmin; but 
when it comes to droppin’ a Hitie slip of 
clean paper into a small seven-by-nine 
box, once a year, in a shady room, you 
are afraid it is goin? to break down a 
woman’s constitution to once.” 

He was speechless, and clung to Ayers- 
es’ almanac mechanically (as it were) and 
I continued : 

‘*There is another pole you are willin’ 
enough for me to handle, and that is our 
cistern pole. If you should spend some 
of the breath you waste in pityin’ the poor 
wimmin that have got to vote, in byin’ a 
pump, you would raise 25 cents in my es- 
timation, Josiah Allen. You have let me 
pull on that old cistern pole thirteen 
years, and get a ten-quart pail of water on 
to the end of it, and I guess the political 
pole wouldn’t draw much harder than 
that does.” 

“*T guess I will get one, Samantha, when 
I sell the old critter. I have been a-cal- 
culatin’ to every year, but things will 
kinder run along.” 





“T am aware of that,” says I, in a tone 
of dignity cold asalump of ice. “I am 
aware of that.” 

“You may go into any neighborhood 
you please, and if there is a family in it 
where the wife has to make soap, cut her 
own kindlin’ wood, build fires in winter, 
set up stove-pipes, dround kittens, hang out 
clothes-lines, cord beds. cut up pork, skin 
calves, and hatchel flax with a baby 
lashed to her side—l haint afraid to bet 
you a ten cent bill that that woman’s hus- 
band thinks that wimmen are too feeble 
and delicate to go to the pole.” 

Josiah was speechless for pretty near 
half a minute, and when he did speak, it 
was words calculated to draw my atten- 
tion from contemplatin’ that side of the sub- 

ect. It was for reasons I have too much 
respect for my husband even to hint at, 
odious to him as odious could be, he wanted 
me to forget it; and in the gentle and 
sheepish manner men can so readily assume 
when they are talkin’ to females, he said, 
as he gently fingered Ayer’s almanac, and 
looked pensively at the dyin’ female re- 
vivin’ at a view of the bottle: 

‘We men think too much of you wim- 
min to want you to lose your sweet, digni- 
fied, retirin’ modesty that is your chieftest 
charm. You are made’ to be happy 
wives, to be guarded by the stronger sect 
from the cold blast and the torrid zone; 
to have a fence built around you by man- 
ly strength, to keep out the cares and 
troubles of life. Why, if I was one of the 
fair sect, | would have a husband to fence 
me in, if I had to hire one.” 

He meant this last, about hirin’ a hus- 
band, as ajoke, for he smiled feebly as 
he said it; und in other and happier times 
stern duty would have compelled me to 
laugh at it—but not now, oh, no! my 
breast was heavin’ with too many differ- 
erent sized emotions. 

“You would hire one, would you? A 
woman don't lose her dignity and modesty 
a-racin’ round tryin’ to get married, does 
she? Oh, no!” says, I sarcastic as sarcas- 
tic could be, and then 1 added sternly, “If 
it ever does come in fashion to hire hus- 
bands by the year, I know of one that 
could be rented cheap, if his wife had the 
proceeds and avails in a pecuniary sense.” 


He looked almost mortified, but still he 
murmured, as if mechanically: 

‘It is wimmin’s place to marry and not 
to vote.” 

‘Josiah Allen,” says I, ‘anybody would 
think to hear you talk that a woman 
couldn’t do but just one of the two things, 
any way—marry or vote, and had got to 
take her choice of the two at the pint of 
the bayonet. And anybody would think, 
to hear you go on, that if a woman could 
live in any other way, she wouldn’t be 
married, and you couldn’t get her to.” 
Says, I looking at him shrewdly, ‘‘If mar- 
ryin’ is such a dreadful nice thing for 
wimmen, I don’t see what you are afraid 
of. You men act kinder guilty about it, 
and I don’t wonder at it; for take a bad 
husband, there haint no kind of slavery to 
be compared to wife slavery. It is jest as 
natural for a mean, cowardly man to want 
to abuse and tyrannize over them that 
they can, them that are dependent on ’em, 
as fora noble and generous man to want 
to protect them that are weak and in their 
power. Figurin’ accordin’ to the closest 
rule of arithmetic, there are at least one- 
third mean, dissipated, drunken men in 
the world, and they most all have. wives; 
and let them tread on these wives ever so 
hard, if they only tread accordin’ to law, 
she can’t escape. 

‘‘Men seem to be awful afraid that wim- 
min won’t be so fierce for marryin’ any- 
body, fora home and a support, if they 
can support themselves independent, and 
be jest as respectable in the eyes of the 
world. But,” says I, ‘tin them days when 
men and wimmin are both independent— 
free and equal—they will marry in the 
only true way, from love and not from 
necessity. ‘They will marry because God 
will join their two hearts and hands so you 
can’t get em apart nohow. But to hear 
you talk, Josiah Allen, anybody would 
think that there wouldn’t another woman 
marry on earth, if they could get rid of it, 
and support themselves without it.” And 
then I added, fixen’ my keen gray eyes 
upon his’en: ‘You act guilty about it, 
Josiah Allen. But,” says I, ‘just so long 
as the sun shines down upon the earth and 
the earth answers back to it, blowin’ all 
out full of beauty—jest so long as the 
moon looks down lovingly upon old 
ocien, makin’ her heart beat faster, jest so 
long will the hearts and souls God made 
for each other, answer to each other's call. 
God’s laws can’t be repealed, Josiah Allen ; 
they wasn’t made in Washington, D. C.” 

I never see & man quail more than he 
did, and, to tell the truth, I guess I never 
had been quite so eloquent in all the four- 
teen years we had lived together. I felt 
so eloquent that I couldn’t stop myself, 
and I went on: 

“When did you ever see a couple that 
hated each other, or didn’t care for each 
other, but what their children was either 











jest as mean as pusley, or else wilted and 


lookin’, like a potato in a dark 
suller? What that potato sprout wants is 
sunshine, Josiah Allen. What them chil- 
dren wants is love. The fact is, love is 
what makes ahome. I don’t care whether 
its walls are white stone, marble or bass- 
wood. If there haint a face to the winder 
a-waitin’ for you, when you have been off 
to the store, what good does all your 
things do you, though you have traded off 
ten pounds of butter? A lot of folks may 
get together in a big, splendid house, and 
be called by the same name and eat and 
sleep under the same roof till they die, 
and call it a home; but if love don’t board 
with them, give me an umbrella and a 
stump. But the children of these mar- 
riages that I speak of, when they see such 
perfect harmony of mind and heart in their 
father and mother, when they have been 
brought up in such a warm, bright, happy 
home—they can’t no more help growin’ 
up sweet and noble and happy, than your 
wheat can help growin’ up straight and 
green when the warm rain and the sun- 
shine falls on it. These children, Josiah 
Allen, are the future men and wimmin 
who are goin’ to put their shoulder blades 
to the wheel and roll this world straigh: 
into the millennium.” 

Says Josiah, ‘‘Wimmin are too good to 
vote with us men. Wimmin haint much 
more nor less than angels, any way.” 

When you have been soarin’ in elo- 
qence, it is always hard to be brought 
down sudden; it hurts you to light; and 
this speech sickened me, and says I, in a 
tone so cold that he shivered perceptibly: 

‘Josiah Allen, there is one angel that 
would be glad to have a little wood got 
for her to get dinner with. There is one 
angel that cut every stick of wood she 
burnt yesterday, that same angel doin’ a 
big washin’ at the same time; and,” says 
I, repeatin’ the words, as I glanced at the 
beef over the cold and chilly stove, “I 
should like a handful of wood, Josiah 
Allen.” 

“I would get you some this minute, Sa- 
mantha,” says he, gettin’ up and takin’ 
down his plantin’ bag, ‘*but you know just 
how hurried I be with*my spring’s work. 
Can’t you pick up a little for this forenoon? 
You haint got much to do, have you?” 

“Ob, no!” says I, in a lofty tone of 
irony, ‘‘nothin’ at all, only a big ironin’, 
ten pies and six loaves of bread to bake, a 
cheese curd to run up, three hens to scald, 
churnin’ and moppin’, and dinner to get. 
Jest a easy mornin’s work for a angel.” 

““Wall, then, I guess you'll get along, 
and to-morrow I’ll try to get you some.” 

I said no more, but with lofty emotions 
surgin’ in my breast, I took my axe and 
started for the wood-pile.—From ‘*My 
Opinions and Betsey Bobbitt’s.” 


oo 
THE WHITE CROSS MOVEMENT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It may interest your readers to know 
something of the origin and design of the 
so-called White Cross Movement, which is 
fraught with mighty issues, and doing a 
silent but great work in the world to-day. 

Through the instrumentality of one of 
the noblest of women, Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
the first White Cross Society was founded 
by the Bishop of Durham, in England, in 
1883, and has since been extended to Scot- 
land, Ireland, India, Africa, Australia, 
Canada, and many portions of the United 
States. Started as a movement among men, 
and having for its object ‘‘the promotion 
of purity of life, a nobler and more knight- 
ly type of character, a better and purer 
tone of public opinion, and the prevention 
of the ‘saddest and foulest blot on Chris- 
tianity,’ the degradation of women and 
children’’—how can it fail to draw all good 
men to its ranks as workers? Only by 4 
deep and radical misconception of the 
original movement and its design. 

The Bishop of Durham says: 

**So long as the violation of purity is 
condoned in the one sex and visited with 
shame in the other, our unrighteousness 
and unmanliness must continue to work 
out its own terrible retribution. Is it be- 
yond hope, that by invoking widely the 
principle of association on a very simple, 
religious basis, this end of creating 4 
healthy public opinion may be obtained?” 

It was with the aim of forming a higher 
and purer public sentiment, which should 
manifest itself in right legislation and 
right action, that the organization was 
formed. It took for its name The White 
Cross Society, and for its motto the words 
of the spotless knight of old: 

‘My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

Five simple obligations were adopted : 

I promise by the help of God 

1. To treat all women with and 
to pers pv protect them from wrong 
"3. To endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and coarse ¥ 

SR 

upon men . 
— To pe oe ay spread these princi- 
ples among my companions, and to try 











d hel " 
“5. Touse every possible means to fulfil 
the command, * thyself pure.” 
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ciety, on the side of right and true mauli- 
ness. They‘were addressed by “high- 
minded men, who had been leading pure, 
upright lives in the midst of their fellows, 
but who, for the first time in their lives, 
out as to the utter baseness of de- 
women, the utter brutality of let- 
ting the beast run loose and the man be 
nowhere.” 
Says Miss Hopkins: 


‘Base the association on the old, deep, 
chivalrous feeling towards woman, that 
the man is to give himself for the woman, 
that if he be a man, and no coward or das- 
tard, he will protect her, at any cost to 
himself, from all wrong and degradation, 
and I believe it may be the healthiest and 
manliest of ajll movements. The wonder 
is that the chivalrous, deep-hearted men of 
England and America have not united in 
some organization —\ ago to defend 
women from dishonor, in the face of the 
fearfully debased manhood that the degra- 
dation of mere children bears witness to.” 


And again: 

**Let the members feel that they are not 
fighting for themselves only, but for all 
that makes life precious; for the sanctity 
of the family, for the very springs of the 
national life, for all that touches their own 
characters to fine issues, and makes spirit- 
ual vision possible; and I say such a con- 
sciousness will be like the inflowing of a 
great life, lifting them out of themselves 
into purer air.” “The strength of our 
great nation would be as the strength of 
ten if her heart of oak, her men, were 
pure.” 

Miss Hopkins, at the close of one of the 
White Cross tracts, makes this most earn- 
est and touching appeal to young men: 


‘Remember that you are strong young 
knights of God, and as such, treat every 
woman with knightly respect and knightly 
service. If men band themselves together 
to protect all women from wrong and de- 
gradation, women in their turn will think 
it worth while to make their womanhood 
something for which men would be con- 
tent to die to protect it from all spot or 
stain. Be such men to us as Jesus Christ 
was: the man to whom even the poor lost 
girls out of the street could come and 
know that here was a map who would not 
drag them down, but lift them up, cling- 
ing to whom in their forlornness, believing 
in whom in their sinfulness, trusting to 
whom in their weakness, they grew to be 
no longer low and degraded, but splendid 
saints of the Christian Church. Oh, be 
such men as that !” 


Those who may be interested to know 
more of this White Cross Movement and 
its practical working may be glad to learn 
that an excellent set of tracts, called ‘*The 
White Cross Series,” has been published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, which 
cost but three cents each. No. 2 and No. 
5 of this series (there are ten in the set) 
give a very clear idea of the society and 
its methods of work and the aim it has io 
view. F. 
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SWEET GIRL GRADUATES. 


The New York Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz held the first of its winter meet- 
ings afew days ago. Mrs. Eliza Putnam 
Heaton says of the gathering: 


Collectively, the representatives of the 
higher education were a nice-looking set 
of girls. There were one hundred or more 
of them, all in demi-dress, with dainty 
little bonnets and pretty gloves. ‘They 
were fresh and wholesome looking, and 
very simply and quietly gowned. Not one 
in two dozen wore any jewelry. 

The results of calisthenic training were 
evident in the superb carriage of the head, 
the erect grace of the figure, and the ease 
with, which every girlwalked. ‘They had 
mastered the art of locomotion. There 
wasn’t a suspicion of a swing or a side- 
long mince to them, and whether gloved 
or ungloved, they knew just what to do 
with their hands. They were a fine set of 
women physically, and if girls who don’t 
go to school looked half as healthy, there 
would be a splendid next generation. 

They talked about philanthropy, social- 
ism and anarchy, and there seemed to bea 
good deal of sound political and social 
economy stowed away in their heads. A 
number of thoughtful women who were 
not “‘graduates” meet with them as guests 
very frequently, Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
the school commissioner, Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, sister-in-law of the poet, a 
phalanx of women physicians, and one or 
two women dentists being fairly constant 
attendants. 


BpeQuen 
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THE SPECIAL OFFER ACCEPTED. 


We are in daily receipt of letters like the 
following one from the President of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A. Send in your 
lists of names. 

KEENE, N. H., Nov. 23, 1887. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I inclose sixty names, which I have 
sel from members of our Suffrage 
League, W. C. T. U.’s, and prominent citi- 
zens, to whom I h the paper may be 
sent the rest of this year, according to 

r special offer in JOURNAL of Novem- 

19. I hope I have not made the list 
too long. I have kept a duplicate list, and 
shall endeavor to see most of them the last 
week in December, to secure them as sub- 
seribers for next year, at $1.50. Iam very 
anxious that many copies should be taken 
here, for there is nothing Wes weekly 
suffrage paper to keep up an interest in 
the work. I am more than glad that the 
JOURNAL recommends itself wherever it 
goes. Yours for the cause, 

E. J. C. GILBERT. 








PITH AND POINT. 


I have never heard an argument against 
woman suffr that was not flimsy.— 
George W. Cable. 

Woman’s ballot as a temperance weapon 
will be as powerful as dvnamite is destruc- 
tive—Susanna M. Salter, Mayor of Ar- 
gonia, Kansas. 

Is not the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness as much the birth- 
right of women as of men? Has woman 
no sense of justice, no love of virtue, no 
faith in God or humanity, no love of 
country or liberty, no sense of duty asa 
citizen, no love of home, which, if allowed 
to crystallize into law, would tend to pro- 
tect herself and others?—Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace. 


The principle of woman suffrage is not 
80 palpably absurd that a chain of reason- 
ing ought to be pronounced unsound mere- 
ly because it leads to female suffrage. 
Every argument which tells for unive: sal 
suffrage of males tells equally in favor of 
female suffrage.— Macaulay. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 25, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Ann M. Belden, Bloomington, IIl., Mag- 
azine stove. 

Julia M. Hinsdell, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Mattress. 

Caroline 8S. Pusey, 
Culinary, or egg-beater. 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRASP THE NETTLE. 


“Grasp the nettle with both hands, 
And it shall not sting.” 

Take this bit of wisdom, dear, 
Into everything. 

If the lesson’s long and hard, 
At it with your might! 

Do not let it conquer you, 
While you’ve strength to fight. 





Philadelphia, Pa., 








Foolish people stand and fret, 
Wonder what to do, 

Bear their trouble twenty times— 
Such a silly crew! 

Get the trial over, dear, 
Never frown and pout, 

With «a brave and steady look 
Put the foe to rout. 


Carry not to-morrow’s load, 
Little heart, to-day, 

Trip with happy feet along 
Life’s uneven way ; 

“Grasp the nettle with both hands 
And it shall not sting.” 

Take this bit of wisdom, dear, 
Into everything. 

—ALICE ROGERS, in Harper’s Young People. 
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RAT STORIES. 


A naturalist who has made a study of 
rats found out at one time that a family of 
them were stealing his eggs. He won- 
dered how they contrived to carry the 
eggs off without breaking them, so he 
watched them and saw how they did it. 
One rat would climb into the egg-box, 
seize an egg in his paws, clasp it and lie 
down on his back. ‘T'wo companions 
would then drag him off by his tail, and 
so the egg was got away in safety. An- 
other story is told that shows how know- 
ing rats are: 

A few years ago our house was troubled 
with a large number of rats. They had 
taken up their abode in a recess in the cel- 
lar that, had formerly been used as a land- 
ing-place for a dumb-waiter, but was now 
filled with odds and ends of every kind. 
We had tried to drive the rats away, but 
all our attempts were in vain, and they 
held their daily meetings as usual. 

On hearing more noise than common 
one afternoon, I softly opened the cellar- 
door, and, to my amazement, saw nine 
rats, one of which had mounted a box of 
potatoes, while the others were stretched 
outin a line leading to their den—the re- 
cess before mentioned. 

Now comes the most curious part of my 
story; the rat that stood on the box of 
potatoes would push a potato over the 
edge, then the rat in line nearest the box 
would roll the potato to his neighbor, and 
so on with each one till the potato was 
safely stowed away! 

I watched them for some time, and, see- 
ing the potatoes disappearing rather fast, 
I frightened the earnest workers away by 
a stamp of my foot. 
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TOWSER, THE MAT-SHAKER, 


Towser is a little black dog. He be- 
longs to the janitor who has charge of a 
large schoolhouse. While the janitor 
sweeps, he will tell Towser to go and 
shake the mats. There are several of 
them ; and away goes the dog, at his mas- 
ter’s command, carrying them into the 
street. Seizing a mat by the corner with 
his mouth, he beats it against the pave- 
ment until he is in such a cloud of dust 
that you can hardly see Towser at all. 

If any one tries to touch his work, he 
will bark and growl. When he has fin- 
ished his task, Towser will carry the mats 
in and put them into their places—not ex- 
actly as they should be, perhaps, but each 
mat on the spot where it belongs. He 








then creeps up to his master, who pats | 


him on the head, and gives him a piece of 
meat. This story is all true.— Nursery. 
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HUMOROOSB. 


It is said that rain falls alike on the just 
and the unjust. In the case where the un- 
just has appropriated the umbrella belong- 
ing to the just, this does not hold.—Troy 
Times. 

Stable-keeper—By the way, shall I put 
in an extra buftalo? English Blood— 
Couldn’t you let we ’ave an ’orse, you 
know? Er—er—rather not drive a buftalo 
first time, you know. 


“*[¥on’t you suppose,” suid a member of 
the police force, that a policeman knows 
a rogue when he seeshim?” ‘No doubt,” 
was the reply; ‘‘but the trouble is that he 
does not seize a rogue when he knows 
him.” 


Little Tommy Ray quarrelled with his 
sister, and would not kias and be friends. 
His aunt said, “Oh, don’t you remember 
what papa read at family prayers this 
morning, that we were to forgive seventy 
times seven?’ ‘ Yes,” replied Tommy ; 
“but I tickerlarly noticed it was to your 
brother, not sister.” 


Once in a while those severe Bostonians 
will make a joke that has a decidedly wild 
Western flavor about it. ‘The other day 
two gentlemen were discussing the recent 
appointment of Mr. George W. Cable as a 
Bible instructor. ‘Itis strange,” said one, 
‘that a novelist shonld be invited to point 
out the road to righteousness.” ‘Not so 
strange, nowadays.” replied the other, 
“Cable roads are becoming very com- 
mon.”’—WN. Y. Tribune. 








Rh ti 
eumatism 

We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have beea greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had,” 
iH. T. BALcoMm, Shirley Village, Mass. 

‘*T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.” LEwis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


** Hood’s Gasengariie tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens m appetite. and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weight in goles I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six fer $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
REVISED BY HOM. EDMUND L, CUSHING, 


Rules of proceeding and debate 4n deliberative assem- 
blies. This is the standard authority in all the United 
States, and is an indispensable hand-book for every 
member of a deliberative body, as a ready reference 
upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

Price. 74 cts. For sale by booksellers. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


This is the standard and authoritative work on the 
Economics and requirements of Housekeeping and 
Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its nositien as the most reliable and economical 
guide. Price, $1.25 ; interleaved, $2. 

Published by 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 


For sale by all booksellers, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the Pirst and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. 
sent free on application. 











Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT'S 


Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


“y 
\ | 39 Kast 19th Street, 

| Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. Oity. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense’> 






Waists, Cordea 
Waists, for all uges, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- 
rial; “Corsets for oe 
sae rieunes,” lu 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.” < 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 






MEDICAL REGISTER 
Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases SZectaiiy. fodiclously steiioa te 
one of the best vemsedinl adation tov mam ehronie 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her Z very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

rters and Elastic 8 wade to order. Office hours, 


‘om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evening 
reserved for outside practice. 4 = P 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct, 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+scceseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........+.+++. eovccccces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.ses+++- eee -00 





Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 


_ 47 WINTER STREET. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


Ne. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 











“4 | 
Samples 


Upon its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. | 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynion Har. , 


bert, Mise Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Sy CHRISTMAS PRESENT «1 
EMERSON ruc’ Wecen. 





THE FINEST MEDIUM PRICED PIANO 
IN THE MARKET ~?1v_ 


EWERSON PIANC 5, PIANO 








SHORT-HAND ALPHABET. 
PB TDPcH Ss K G@ F VY THTH 8 
NWN LTE Z77— MRR) 
2 su mark M x xo Ww ae 
Se, Pi. pod cousEnial COE: 
LEGE, 699 W: be corner of Boylston st., Boston, 
Day and evening. for circular. 





We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
% measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market, The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suite are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 






Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waisis 

CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOGC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


rive FACTS 








‘ | REGARDING 
p>. qCactus Balm 





MODERN MARVEL. 


a 
CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, omedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
CURES Dandruff, fieat, Burning and [pitas of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch. 








ARRESTS Zeke! ea A stom 
RESTORES wow Hatt on'bala Pisces” 
UNSURPASSED  Wicicente ars tl 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is nes an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS ¢: “ocr *inn: 


many of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, fiesion rete ae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzgists, etc., Circulars senton request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston, 


sé as a Tollet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delightiul and wholesome, and 
of especial benetit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAR, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





























at the 
powepeper 











Jus P is on fle in Phitadetphta 


|< Our authorized agents, 


trator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 

GORGUMIS DOScccccccceccosecs coceccosesece 30.00 
For further particulars or eatalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 

College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. ‘Fhree years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stwv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a ply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s elothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
Ness MILLER, and 
gudtighes monthly by 

he Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co,, 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York, 





Single copies 15 cts. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KCENICS tire Complains ious. 

LEVER Pie. Any indy ca take thee, 

Pi LLS are "ee Gente a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA SEEVE TONIC ‘ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
- 181 Pearl St., New York. 








In selecting HOLIDAY GIFTS you should not forget 
the stock of elegant Carpet Sweepers and Wringers at 


PRESCOTT BROS., 
62 and 64 Cornhill, Boston. 


Wringer and Sweeper Repairing a Specialty. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


If we are to approach the great measure 
of woman suffrage by any preliminary 
measures, DO one seems to me more appro- 
priate than that of municipal suffrage, giv- 
ing as it does to women the opportunity 
of beginning the exercise of their rights 
and the fulfilment of their duties on a 
small scale, and in regard to matters of 
which they may easily acquire full knowl- 
edge, and in which they have a deep per- 
sonal interest. 

The unit of society is the individual, 
and self-control or individual liberty is the 
basis of all free life and all free govern- 
ment. Society is an association of individ- 
uals recognizing the rights of each; and 
the first object of government is to secure 
the welfare of all without sacrificing the 
freedom of any one. ‘The next institution 
is the family or home, an aggregate of in- 
dividuals bound by acommon tie. This is 
a natural society,which will exist and con- 
tinue in spite of all civil failures. The 
right of woman in the family has been 
more or less recognized in all ages, and 
our own laws have been constantly becom- 
ing more just and fair in regard to her 
legal position here. Yet the family is not 
recognized as a civil institution. The law 
deals with individuals. It is not the head 
of the family, but the man, woman or 
child of responsible age who is punished 
for misdeeds. 

The township or municipality is the 
earliest and most important institution 
which is purely civil in its character, and 
it is the bulwark of all sociat freedom and 
conservative government. ‘The liberties, 
and even the existence of Roman, Italian, 
German, and French States have been pre- 
served in the towns or communes when 
empires and states crumbled and went to 
decay. France especially has maintained 
a good local government through periods 
of anarchy in the central government, not 
even changing her mayors and local offi- 
cers. ‘The town is near to the hearts and 
hearths of the citizens. It should be the 
guardian of the home, the protector of 
the helpless, the educator of the children, 
the preserver of health, the avenger of 
crime, the bond of social union. Wander 
where he will, the citizen may claim his 
settlement and come home to his town to 
be cared for in sickness and old age. The 
government of the original town is simple 
and direct. ‘The idea of true democracy is 
better carried out in the original town- 
meeting than anywhere else. Here every 
citizen meets on an equal footing, and the 
plainest man may make his influence felt 
on whatever subject he understands better 
or feels more deeply on than his neighbor. 
Hence it is the greatest of educational in- 
stitutions, fur everything is brought to 
the test of free, earnest discussion. The 
town-meeting is the nursery of independ- 
ent thought and natural eloquence. 

Think of the importance of the subjects 
here treated of! The comfort and conve- 
nience of the people depends upon the road, 
the bridge, the street lighting and grading. 
The beauty of the town is to be cared for 
by shade-trees, fountains and public build- 
ings. ‘he children are to be educated, 
teachers selected, schoolhouses built. ‘I'he 
water supply, the drainage, the health pro- 
visions, the restrictions of the traffic in 
liquor, the prevention of vice, the peace of 
the streets, the arrest of criminals—these 
subjects are all to be discussed and settled 
in town-meeting, and every citizen has a 
direct and personal interest in their settle- 
ment. Active business men leave their 
offices to attend them when any important 
measure is up. 

There is thus a double value to the in- 
dividual in shariog in the government of 
his town. First, he can care directly for 
his own interests in all these near concerns 
of human welfare, or in those which he 
has made his own, like education, temper- 
ance or morality, through a broad sym- 
pathy with humanity. Secondly, he gains 
the best of all practical education, by a 
free intercourse and discussion of import- 
ant matters with his equals. Even to be 
a listener is to assist in these discussions, 
as the French express it. The city, as a 
matter of convenience, adopts a different 
machinery of government, but the original 
benefit is not wholly lost. 

Now why should women be shut out 
from a participatien in both these advan- 
tages? Let us lay aside our prejudices and 
consider the subject as a fresh, new ques- 
tion. Here they are; here they must and 
will be—a majority of the inhabitants of 
the commonwealth, as intelligent, as vir- 
tuous, as patriotic, as honest as any others, 
are they not? Why should they not share 
directly, by voting, in the government of 
the towns in which they live? Do they 
not care for the material welfare, the con- 
venience and beauty of the town? [If not, 
why admit them to your village improve- 
ment societies, where you know they are 
often foremost in raising the money and 
forwarding the work? Would you not 
consider it perfect folly to plan such an 
association without taking them into ac- 
count? Are they not conipetent to judge 


of educational matters? You have decided 
that question by giving them a vote on the 
election ot school committees, and declar- 
ing them eligible for such offices. We 
have more than a hundred women on 
school committees. They act as supervis- 
ors and on the boards of education, and as 
your agent testifies, to the great advantage 
and welfare of the schools. Why confine 
their action to these specialties? Cannota 
woman judge of the location of a school- 
house as well as of the qualificationsof a 
teacher? Are they not intelligent enough 
to judge of these simple matters of every 
day life? Why then commit seven eighths 
of the teaching of the commonwealth to 
their care? We carefully build normal 
schools to fit them for the great work of 
bringing up future citizens, and shut them 
out from the great school of life and re- 
sponsibility which gives strength of char- 
acter and self-reliance. Do they not have 
regard to public health? Why then do 
you demand their services in your hospi- 
tals, your law requiring a woman pbysi- 
cian in certain institutions? Would not care 
for health in the home fit them for this 
public care, and the public experience 
gained react favorably upon the home? 

Are they afraid of questions of drain- 
age and sewerage, as we have been told? 
The Alumnz Association of College Grad- 
uates, some five hundred strong, have 
devoted their work to these very subjects, 
and have brought out a body of valuable 
statistics, which has commanded the atten- 
tion of those best acquainted with these 
subjects. These are college-educated 
women, and they have turned their studies 
voluntarily to precisely the questions 
which belong to municipal government. 
Every town and city in our Commonwealth 
is suffering for the want of just such in- 
telligent,’conscientious, disinterested work 
in all these directions. We have, in evety 
town, educated, intelligent women, who 
could add their work to that of men in 
helping forward the progress of good 
government, in all these matters. Is it 
not the most wasteful policy to throw out 
all this power and let it be expended in 
matters of private coneern only? 

The good housekeeper is well fitted to 
be a good town-keeper, looking after 
town expenses as rigidly as her own. She 
might, perhaps, manage to audit books so 
carefully as not to allow defalcations to 
run unrepressed for fifteen years. The 
good mother is far on her way to be a good 
school committee woman ; and, for the per- 
fection of all workers, commend me to 
that most precious of women, the good 
aunt, of whon. Theodore Parker said: 
‘‘When father and mother forsake him, 
she, like the Lord, will take him up.” 
There are hundreds of such, known to be 
wise, unselfish and untiring in work, who 
should have charge over your almshouse, 
reformatories and gaols. You have wise- 
ly given the girls thrown on the mercies 
of the State into such charge. Give the 
noble women who have claimed this duty 
a legal, open right. 

As the first step towards utilizing this 
power for the highest good, we ask men 
to make women equal citizens of the towns 
in which they have been born and reared, 
by giving them the right of municipal suf- 
frage. EpDNAH D. CHENEY. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE SENATOR. 








In connection with the recent election 
of Capt. Franklyn Howland, of New Bed- 
ford, as State Senator from the third Bris- 
tol district, there are two facts of histori- 
cal interest. 

1. The successful candidate was nomi- 
nated by a woman in the Prohibitory Sen- 
atorial Convention. He will be the first 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, of 
whom this can be said. 

This action will seem very appropriate 
when it is known that for many years 
Capt. Howland has been a public advocate 
of woman suffrage and a zealous worker 
for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

His original nomination for Senator was 
made in the regular Prohibition Conven- 
tion, held in Neptune Hall, New Bedford, 
in October, by a lady who was a regular 
delegate from one of the city wards. At 
the regular Republican Convention, held 
subsequently, a very respectable element, 
claiming that the Convention was con- 
trolled by Democrats and saloon influ- 
ences, withdrew, and made Capt. Howland 
their candidate. The first returns gave 
him 69 plurality, and a recount, ordered 
by his opponents, increased these figures 
to 105. It was a hard struggle, resulting 
in a remarkable victory for right, and was 
a fitting rebuke to rum dictation. 

At the annual meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage League of New Bedford, Novem- 
ber 30, he was elected one of, the Vice- 
Presidents. 

From the history of Bristol County, it 
appears that Capt. Howland was born in 
Little Compton. He became a resident of 
Bristol County at a very early age, and 
has resided there ever since. He joined the 
army as a private at the age of eighteen, 





on the day of the riot: in Baltimore, April 





19,1861. He was in the army three years, 
one year a prisoner of war in Libby, Salis- 
bury and New Orleaus. Exposure and bad 
treatment caused paralysis, from which 
he is still under the necessity of using 
crutches. For several years he has been 
doing editorial work on the New Bedford 
Standard, has been engaged in other liter- 
ary employment, and has been actively 
identified with Sunday school and other 
religious work. 





SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Bourbon County, Kan., Equal Suf- 
frage Association assembled in regular 
meeting in the Baptist Church at Fort 
Scott, Nov. 26, 1887; Dr. Sarah C. Hall, 
the District President, and President of the 
B. C. E. 8. A., called the meeting to order 
and introduced Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of 
Boston. She opened the meeting by Bible 
reading followed by prayer. After the 
necessary business was transacted, Hon. 
H. L. Chamberlain, of Illinois, made an 
address which transcended anything said 
for the cause for many a day, and was en- 
thusiastically received; Mr. S. J. Brim- 
hall, of Mapleton, also made remarks 
which were well received. ‘The afternoon 
session met at2 P.M. ‘Ten local societies 
were reported, all but one in a prosperous 
condition. Short addresses were given by 
Rev. J. E. Brant and Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw. The association tendered sincere 
thanks to Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Rev. J. E. 
Brant and Hon. H. L. Chamberlain, and 
the Convention adjourned to meet at Hiatt- 
ville in three months. 

Friday evening, at the Baptist Church, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw delivered a lecture 
under the management of the Fort Scott 
E.S.S. The large audience proved that 
the people of Fort Scott possess literary 
taste, and will insure her a good audience 
and a warm and cordial welcome, when- 
ever she favors us again. 

Mrs. A. E. HouGHTON, 
Cor. Sec. B. C. HE. 8. A. 
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SUFFRAGE CLUB IN JAMESTOWN. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., DEC. 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We may consider our small ship, 
‘Woman Suffrage,” fairly launched and 
afloat, ‘‘*manned” or rather ‘‘womanned” 
by as fine a crew of ladies as this city 
could muster. They are the wives and 
daughters of prominent men, representing 
the learned professions, and filling posi- 
tions of honor and trust. These gentle- 
men—a goodly number—are in sympathy 
with the movement, and will add the 
weight of their presence and testimony to 
ballast our craft. Perhaps I had better 
say to help sail the boat. I like the name 
“The First Political Equality Club of 
Jamestown,” and so, too, did a *‘man and 
a brother” hereabouts, when he thought 
its meaning, as applied to himself, was 
that he might have an equal chance with 
his millionaire neighbor as Congressman 
or Path-master. But when it dawned upon 
his mind that ‘political equality” meant 
the right of his wife and other women to 
vote, his sense of manly dignity and God- 
given prerogative was so outraged that 
he used much blasphemous objurgation 
to relieve his wounded feelings. He and 
his kind have yet to learn—as Lowell puts 
it—that ‘“*You’ve got to git up airly, ef 
your goin’ to take in God.” 

Through the great evolutionary pro- 
cesses of the race, woman has reached an 
altitude whence she can discern the pro- 
gressive forces of the universe wheeling 
into line with her struggle for growth and 
freedom. ‘bus set forth and panoplied, 
no power on earth can stop her onward 
march. Even ‘the wrath of man shall be 
made to praise Him,” and redound to her 
credit and glory. 

ANNA BISHOP SCOFIELD. 











Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Aflections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
° relieve human suffering, I will send free of 

harge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
oan Se ices ie English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent A ayo by oo 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, 
Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Tue celebrated Kabler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 





Covetovusness In Disevisz. The wonderful 
success of James Pyle’s Pearline has given rise 
to a flood of imitations with an “ine” to their 

names, evidently to have them pe like 1- 
ine. fee.” Materpeions of this sest axe quite I le to 
be more selfish than beneficial. 





Hood! Sarsa ieee the ay ry 
"8 us 
permanently catarrh. 





A Few Choice Pieces 


French Pottery 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Prices from $20 to $100. 


33 per cent. less than usual prices. 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


AT THE 


CLOSINC-OUT SALE 


Clark, Adams & Clark's Store 


65 and 67 FRANKLIN ST. 


Bargain Tables Better than Ever. 
DREHSS 


LININGS. 


We have opened our FALL AND WINTER 
stock of Dress Linings, embracing all the 
leading styles. 


Our black linings are daily becoming more popu- 
lar, and our customers may be sure that any and all 
black linings sold over our counters are 


Sterling Dye 


FAST BLACK. 


We are selling a lot of the 


Fast Black Skirts, 


at 75c. each, full sizes, also a few 


Fast Black Stockings, 
FOR LADIES. 
t@” Special Terms to Dressmakers, 








KNIGHT'S LINING STORE, 
41 AVON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BEDDING SUPPLIES. 
A. L. Haskell & Son, 


{42 Hanover St., Boston. 


Offer for sale a large assort- 
ment of Hair Mattresses of the 
best pure stock. Different 
grades in stock, or made to 
order. Prices as follows: $22, 
$20, $18, $16, $14. and $12. 
Also a large variety of other 
grades—Wool, Cotton, Moss, Fi- 
bre, Husks, Excelsior. Also White 
and Gray Down. 

Live Geese and Damistee 
Feathers. We make a spec- 
ialty of dressing our pure live 
Geese Feathers. Steam dry, 
cold blast air, machine picked. 
No quills, no dust, no odor. 
no animal matter. 

Also assortments of Uphol- 
stered, Braided and Woven 
Wire Spring Beds. 

A nice new article— Brass, 
Bronzed, Iron Bedstead. 

Woven Wire Folding Oots, 
different Sizes. 


Unmounted 
Photographs 


Of Ancient & Modern Works of Art 


Representing the Masterpieces of Pain’ , Sculpture 
me ‘Architecture. - ¥ 


VIEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Tiny Photographs for Home-made Christmas Cards. 


OUR NEW ART BOOK. 


“Some Famous Paintings and their Homes,” with 
blank leaves for unmounted photographs. 


CHRIST IN ART, 


A set of twenty-seven Photos in Portfolio. 
Mounted jphs for in great variety; 
all the new eis oan Ape 
&@” ARTISTIC FRAMING TO ORDER. 
Catalogue of 10,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH (0., 


838 Washington Street, Boston. 














SACHET POWDER 


[(HOLDFAST BRAND), 


Made from finest material, and is the 
best in the world. We are sole agents, 


The latest sora in the Love oumuze, 
which we have in a great variety of deli- 
cate shades. 


GERMAN COLOGNE, 


First quality. A box of 6 four ounce or 
12 two ounce bottles for $1.75. 








IVES, BELLAMY & C0., 
364 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FINE FURS. 


The best quality of all kinds of furs in popular use, 


Seal English Jackets, 
Seal Dolman Wraps, 


Seal Sacques, 


We give particular attention to orders 
by measure, and, using the richest and 
most durable of genuine Alaska Seals, 
assure the fullest satisfaction in quality 
and fit. 


The fashionable 
BLACK BEAR BOAS 


of exquisite fineness and beauty, made from skins of 
rare quality. 


Fur Collars, Capes, Muffs, Boas, Hats, 
Sleighing Hoods, and Gloves. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 
Fur Mats and Carriage Robes. 


Jos. A. Jackson, 


412 Washington Street, Boston. 








CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS. 


MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 


100 Tremont Street, cor. Bosworth St. 
FRESH FLOWERS POR ALL OCCASIONS. 
Designs a Specialty. 


SCIENTIFIC SHOES FOR LADIES 


MISS C. BATES, 47 Winter St. 


Wishes to announce that she has made arrange 
ments to keep in stock a line of MR. SAMUEL 
APPLETON’S SCIENTIFIC SHOES. They com- 
bine True Style, Comfort, Economy. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

The Atalanta is one of the best appetnted and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset y the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. gh Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for couvest io entertainment. 

Mrs. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atemeta. 4 Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang stra; and look like new. Address 
a 2 poual te to the C GAMBRIDG E LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and Suir wagon will call for 


the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
ore if ix , as their ities for leandrying 
s irtains have never before 
equalled tp thie or any other country. 
Tar Telephone number 7242. 


| CURE FITS! 
Li aeese sere i 
Sa 


Stas Revit. Now Took. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purit 
page monthly. 60 ante 8 to the frase. An eigh eight- 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
BY ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 

It is both interesting and encouraging 
to note the close relation between the dif- 
ferent lines of woman’s progress toward 
complete freedom and equality with man. 

Had women always possessed full edu- 
cational, industrial, and social liberty, 
their political dependence (if such a thing 
can be imagined under such circumstances) 
might appear to be founded upon inherent 
peculiarities of nature. But when we 
know that, in all the relations of life, 
women were for ages held inferior and de- 
prived of opportunity, it seems only rea- 
sonable to suppose that their political sta- 
tus is but a part of a general condition of 
tutelage, and must change (as, indeed, we 
see it changing) with the other factors of 
their life. 

Again, if the agitation for the political 
rights of women had produced no col- 
lateral elevation of their position in other 
respects, it might perhaps be reasonably 
concluded that political rights were not 
needed to round out their sphere of use- 
fulness. Put the exact opposite has been 
the case. 

Constantly, when the right of suffrage 
has been asked for, other rights have been 
given. The latest instance, perhaps, was 
in the State of Connecticut this year. An 
effort was made to gain for the women of 
that State the right of school suffrage. It 
failed, but the right to hold school offices 
was conceded, and one lady was soon 
elected on a school committee, the first 
and only one in that State. 

In many, if not all, of the States where 
school suffrage of some kind has been given 
to women, it has been preceded by the ex- 
tension to them of the right to hold posi- 
tions upon school committees. Sometimes 
the statute has been so worded as to allow 
them to serve in any municipal office to 
which they might be elected, and some 
have been chosen overseers of the poor, 
trustees of public libraries,ete. But the 
greater number thus far elected have been 
put upon the school boards. 

It is often loudly asserted that school 
suffrage in Massachusetts has not suc- 
ceeded, simply because a comparatively 
small proportion of the women of the 
State have appreciated and used this re- 
stricted and hampered form of suffrage. 
But one result has been that public atten- 
tion has been more fully directed to the 
propriety of placing women upon school 
committees, and more than one hundred 
women in this State are at present occupy- 
ing such positions. The importance of the 
authority and influence of school comwmit- 
tees will be denied by no one, although in 
the heat of party politics its consideration 
is often neglected. 

That the safety of the Republic depends 
upon the education of the people was no 
less a doctrine of Washington and Jefter- 
son than of the statesmen of our own 
times. But that “the people’ includes 
women was not then apparent, even in re- 
gard to education. Abigail Adains, wife 
and mother of presidents, never had an op- 
portunity to go to school. In Boston, 
where a public school for boys was estab- 
lished in 1635, five years after its settle- 
ment, no girl was allowed to attend any 
public school until 1789, then only from 
the middle of April to the middle of Octo- 
ber. It was not until nearly forty years 
later that girls were admitted for the full 
school year, and only in 1852 that high 
school privileges were given to them. 

With such a state of feeling in regard to 
the education of girls it was not to be ex- 
pected that women would be considered 
as fit for school offices. Very few could 
possibly obtain sufficient education to en- 
able them to compare in intellectual ac- 
quirements with the clergymen and other 
professional men who have always formed 
a large proportion of our school commit- 
tees. At present, however, there are, in 
almost any community, some women of 
high education, and many of education 
equal to the average of school committees. 


The peculiar fitness of women for the 
teacher’s profession is now generally con- 
ceded, so far, at least, as all but the high- 
est (and best paid) positions are concern- 
ed. Now as girls were admitted first to 
the lower schools, then to the higher; as 
women teachers are advancing in the same 
way, until to-day, in some of our large 
Cities, women serve acceptably as princi- 
pals of schools comprising, in some cases, 
nearly two thousand pupils of both sexes, 
80 the next developm ent upon this side of 
our educational organization will natural- 
ly be that women will be placed, quite 
generally, upon the school boards. 

The one fact that many women, after 
spending several years in public school 
work, are, by marriage, led to a care of in- 
fant and growing children, gives them one 
of the best of all opportunities for the 
observation of the unfolding human mind, 
&n opportunity which their previous expe- 
tience and their study of psychology has 





rendered them able to appreciate and pro- 
fit from. ‘This one fact gives to these 
women a combination of qualifications for 
the work of school supervision, such as 
is certainly rare among men. 


It is only a half-century since women 
began to be much employed as public 
teachers, but their overwhelming prepon- 
derance in the schools of to-day makes it 
seem probable that there will always con- 
tinue to be such a class of women, expe- 
rienced both as teachers and mothers, 
available for the service of the State. 


But aside from this special combination 
of educational experience, there has gone 
on, co-equally with the advance in the ed- 
ucation of women, a great improvement 
in their ability to bring to the aid of the 
school the knowledge and the power of 
sympathy and of judgment gained in the 
home. E 

The whole tendency of recent educa- 
tional improvements has been toward the 
humane, the courteous, the diversified 
methods of the best homes, and who can 
so wisely interpret these methods as edu- 
cated mothers, or educated women who, 
in other relations, have acquired similar 
experience? 

Among men, the physicians, both from 
their special knowledge and from their 
wide experience of human nature and of 
diverse domestic conditions, are peculiarly 
fitted to act wisely upon school committees, 
and, of course, this is also true of the many 
women who, i recent years, have adopted 
this profession. 

In many instances also, women are bet- 
ter able to give the time which is needed 
for the actual visiting of schools, a point 
in which many men who attend to the 
other duties of a school board are very 
negligent. In the case of women living 
at home, the arrangement of their occupa- 
tions is more within their control than is 
the case with men in business life, and in 
many of our large cities and surburban 
towns a man’s place of business is so far 
from his home and the schools that he is 
practically unable to visit schools except 
at very rare intervals. Certainly, when, 
from these various circumstances, it re- 
sults that some woman possesses better 
qualifications than any available male can- 
didate, it should need no argument to 
prove that, if she is willing to give some 
time to the public, the public should be 
only too glad of the opportunity to secure 
her services. That the women upon school 
boards have served faithfully has been 
well attested, and it has been stated upon 
high educational authority that they have 
given peculiar care to the sanitary condi- 
tions and moral aspects of schoolroom 
life, have shown much insight into the 
characters of teachers, and have criticised 
and advised in a conscientious and kindly 
manuer. 

Even where personal qualifications are 
not superior, there are some reasons 
which make it only just and proper that 
women should share with men in the care 
and control of the schools. Half the 
pupils are girls, and considerations of del- 
icacy often make it pleasanter and better 
for mothers and for women teachers to 
consult a woman Official. A woman, too, 
can often understand the sensibilities and 
mental peculiarities of other women better 
than any but very exceptional men. Cases 
also frequently arise where some pupil’s 
mother, perhaps from timidity or the 
wart of, education, is unable to express 
suitably what she may know very well 
and feel very keenly in regard to her 
child, what, also, would be very valuable 
to the teacher. In such cases there is often 
some misunderstanding, and the woman 
upon the school committee is able to act 
as a mediator between parent and teacher, 
relieving each from perplexity and dis- 
tress. 

To those, finally, who desire justice and 
fair play for women, the opportunities 
opened by their service upon school boards 
are worthy of thought and effort. Their 
interest will be likely to promote improve- 
ment in the social position and the pay of 
women as teachers, thus producing a wide 
social and industrial effect, while the prac- 
tical example of women occupying such 
posts of dignity and usefulness will be 
beneficial in encouraging girl pupils to 
make good use of their educational privi- 
leges and in leading boys to respect 
women. 

The state of things at present in our pub- 
lic schools, where all the lower places are 
filled by women, and nearly all the higher 
and more influential places are filled by 
men (either as teachers or school officers), 
is not wholly noble and elevating for either 
men or women. It tends to prevent 
professional aspiration and ambition in 
women, and constitutes a temptation to 
men in the direction of class and sex preju- 
dice. 

It is no more desirable in schools than 
in the world at large that women should 
be held the inferiors of men. The home, 
the school, the world of the future will be 
alike under the rule of equal rights for 
both sexes. 





. WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE W. C. T. U. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am deeply interested in the grand 
movement for widening woman’s influence 
and bringing her purifying, christianizing 
power into closer contact with the world. 
Believing that God has a high and holy 
calling for woman in the government of 
the nation, I[ rejoice in the rapidly advanc- 
ing sentiment of great and good men and 
women on this subject. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is organized primarily to secure 
total abstinence from all that can intoxi- 
eate for the individual, and prohibition 
for State and nation, and to deliver, 
through the Gospel, those who ure bound 
in the chains of appetite; yet, in the words 
of Frances E. Willard, **The W. C. T. U. 
is doing no work more important than 
that of reconstructing the ideal of woman- 
hood. - In an age of force, woman's 
greatest grace was to cling; in this age of 
peace, she does not cling much, but is 
every bit.as tender and as sweet as if she 
did. She has strength and individuality, 
a gentle seriousness; there is more of the 
sisterly, less of the syren; more of the 
duchess and less of the doll. Woman is 
becoming what God meant her to be and 
what Christ’s Gospel necessitates her be- 
ing, the companion and counsellor, not 
the incumbrance and toy of man.” 

One of the forty departments of work 
in our organization is that of ‘‘Franchise,” 
and although many of the members of the 
White Ribbon Army of 200,000 women 
are not in favor of woman suffrage, yet 
the tendency of the work has been to 
broaden their views, and increase their 
interest in public affairs. Close contact 
with evil in its various forms has con- 
vinced our women, however reluctantly, 
that the ballot in the hands of woman is 
an absolute necessity. Their attendance 
at town-meeting and at the polls to dis- 
tribute ballots for ‘*no license” has given 
them opportunity to observe with surprise 
and indignation the ignorant and drunken 
men who hold the right of choosing those 
who shall govern city, State and nation, of 
deciding whether the saloon shall be legal- 
ized or prohibited, while the mothers, 
wives and sisters, often more intelligent, 
aud certainly more sober, have been 
obliged to plead with them to cast a ballot 
for the protection of their homes. Oue 
cannot long withstand such object lessons. 
When I remember my own extreme con- 
servatism, both by nature and education, 
and the great change in my opinions since 
I entered upon the temperance work, I am 
quite sure that hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of our W. C. T. U. women, are passing 
through the same process, and will come 
to the same conviction almost before they 
know it. The principal arguments which 
led me to this point of view were based on 
the Scriptures. Looking from the stand- 
point of personal duty rather than per- 
sonal rights, I believe the time is not far 
distant when the equality of men and 
women, in every sphere of life, will be 
established, and I pray God to hasten that 
day. 

Yours for ‘God and home and native 
land,” ELIZABETH 58. TOBEY, 

Pres. Mass. W. C. T. U. 
Site tin sine OU ee 


WOMEN’S SCHOOL OOMMITTEE TICKET. 


The committee appointed by the women 
voters of Boston have decided upon the 
following six names among their candi- 
dates for school committee: Emily A. 
Fifield, Caroline E. Hastings, Charles E. 
Flint, Abram E. Cutter, Russell D. Elliott, 
Edward C. Carrigan. ‘Two places still re- 
main to be filled as we go to press. 








THE CHRISTMAS PROBLEM. 

At this season, the great question is, ‘‘What 
shall I buy for presents?” Something uncom- 
mon, beautiful, useful and inexpensive is needed. 
Now 200 varieties of rare imported articles sold 
by no other house in America are retailed at the 
Boston Health Supply Depot, 52 Boylston Street, 
Boston, at prices ranging from twenty cents to 
$4. Ladies may purchase so as to sell again at 
100 per cent. profit. Call, or send stamp for 
price list. Any sum of money sent will be in- 
vested for you, and goods forwarded the same 
day. You can give Pg friends something they 
never saw before. e have never seen such a 
chance for either buyers or agents. 





At one of our Bazaar tables in Music Hall 
may be found bottles and tubes of Hak-ka Cream, 
an antiseptic and a quick anzsthetic for mucous 
surfaces, and diseases, as Nasal Catarrh, Hay 
Fever, Colds in the head (a most positive rem- 
edy), Hemorrhoids, especially the itching kind, 
Puritus Ano and many forms of Eczema. You 
will never regret ourekasing a bottle or tube, for 
it soon becomes indispensable in every home. 
Price, $1, and 50 cents, two sizes. Ask your 
druggist for it. 


Now is the time to go through the bookstores 
and see what has been prepared in the way of 
artistic gift books for the coming holiday season. 
When doing so insist upon seeing all of the six 
new gift books advertised by Este; & Lauriat in 
another column. The “Diisseldorf Gallery” and 
“Recent French Art” especially are well worth 
examining closely, as they are the most beauti- 
— gotten up of any that bave been issued at 

prices for years. 








Messrs GotptHWaiT Bros. have on hand an 
elegant lot of fa chairs, which they are offer- 


ing ray low. es at better gift than a pretty, 








CUT PRICES 


CHRISTMAS GOODS 


Just 


Received. 





New and Elegant Line of DOLLS’ 
BISQUE HEADS, 88c. to $1.25. 

KID BODY DOLLS, 88e, to $1.75. 

CLOTH BUDY DOLLS, 
5e. to 60¢. 

Fine Assortment of CHILDREN’S TEA 
SETS, 5e. to $1.29. 

TIN STOVES, lie, to 49e. 

CHRISTMAS HORNS, be. to 25e. 

CHILDREN’S IRON and TIN TOYS, in 
Animals, 5e. 
to $1.98. 

Large and Fine Assortment of PAINTS, 
in Beautiful Boxes, 5¢. to 50c. 

CHILDREN’S BLOCKS, all 
to 98e. 

CHILDREN’S 
10¢, to 79¢e. 

We also have a large assortment of all 
the LATEST GAMES of the day, 
5e. to $1.49. 

Elegant Line of CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
5c. and upwards. 


China heads, 


Wagons, Engines, &c., 


sizes, 5c. 


BUILDING BLOCKS, 


Large and Fine Assortment of CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS, nicely bound and 
printed on linen, in series of 9 vol- 
umes, each volume 8e, to 89e, 

A Large Line of SCRAP BOOKS and 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, be. to 95. 
And 1,000,000 other BEAUTIFUL and 
USEFUL ARTICLES for HOLIDAY 

GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE COUNTRY SELLING DIRECT 
TO CONSUMERS. 


BAILEY’S, 


615 Washington St., 20 & 21 Tremont Row, 


BOSTON. 
110 Merrimac St., Lowell. 





FIRST-CLASS 


Ready-Made Clothing. 


Gentlemen interested in the class of goods manu- 
factured by us are invited to examine our stock of 
seasonable garments, comprising, in part, 


Winter Overcoats 


made from finest Scotch, English, French and 
American Overcoatings, in Elysians, Kerseys, Beav- 
ers, Vicunas, Shetlands, etc. 


ULSTERS, ina variety of fabrics. 
FUR-LINED OVERCOATS. 


Dress Suits 


ready for immediate use and made from fine im. 
ported Cloths and Doeskins in latest styles. 


BUSINESS AND MORNING 
SUITS 


of suitable Scotch, English and American fabrics. 
DRESSING GOWNS AND 
HOUSE COATS 


in great variety—desirable Holiday Presents for 
gentlemen. 

We offer our goods at fair prices for the best pro- 
ductions. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


HOLIDAY COODS 


—[N— 


CUTLERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
GEO. B. APPLETON & C0., 


304 Washington Street, Boston, 
Second door north of Old South. 








USEFUL PRESENTS 
Le a ‘Gown wig ad Wear 


SMOKING 
HOUSE eet | 


Warm Driving Gloves, Ul- 
ster Gloves, genuine “Coon’s 





~ 1eeme BROS. 





Fur” Gloves, genuiue “Eng- 
| Heh Buck” Uloves, Scotch 
Wool and 


THE FAMOD Cloth’ Gloves. 
“LONDON TAN” FOR) itens ‘Gloves 2°4 Coe: 
STREET WEAR, in 


Every poe style 
ity, color and size no 
stock at 


NOYES BROS. 


AT $1.35. 





In choice and entirely new 











LADIES’ AND MEN'S | Sst sa hon and 
ENGLISH SILC SEES moe 

$2.75 to $35.00 

HEALTH | els From cold, Sor ‘men and 
BANDS. | - NOYES BROS. 

LADIES’ Plaka fad tones ditese 

SILK + Stylish and de sirable, 
UMBRELLAS, NOYES BROS. 

THE LAST aoe | pronase telat Wrter 

PRODUCTION $7.50 @0 $45, Just opened. 

GENTLEMEN'S In the Ulster, the Argyle 

ENGLISH | sa te ePaviin, “crery 
a tad | NOYES BROS. 

}—yF a] 4 Re Ry 

THE FAMOUS | over ‘20 “Stytes,’ ‘and cost 

BLANKET take them for men, women, 


children and the baby; for 
the sick-rvom, the bath, the 
nursery, steamer and rail- 





way cars. 
And long flannel Night 
Shirts, for the home or 


travelling; they are a safe- 
guard from colds—at 
NOYES BROS, 


SILK AND WCOL 
‘PAJAMAS, 





For the sick-room, the bath 
or dressing-room, for men, 
women and children, at 75 
cents per pair at 


NOYES BROS. 


BLANKET 
SLIPPERS, 








Indispensable’ to travel- 


lers, at 
NOYES BROS. 


ENGLISH 
HOLD-ALLS. 


Collars, Cuffs, Cravats, 
Gloves and Dress Shirts, 
inevery possible style and 
quali ty at 

NOYES BROS, 


NEW ENGLISH 
NECKWEAR. 








, Messrs. NOYES BROS. 
are the only house actual- 
i sending goods to Troy. 
hey control three sepa- 
rate laundries—one for 
| collars and cuffs, one for 





8] HOUSES | nc’*cravats,’ and one ‘tor 
ADVERTISING IS beat piaable to "pros 


TROY LAUNDRY, | and P sent without a 


tra charge in 
New goods given for 
ny, damaged in laundry- 





YOU CAN GIVE as oheof Messrs. NOES 
YOUR $3.75 to $65, for wen, 
FRIEND + children, and the 


—_ 


That are the latest Lon- 








ADIES’ “si aid wool, and ‘all Wook 

ENGLISH | plain colors: prices. from 

WATERPROOFS | ant A have just been 
YES BROS, 

Most useful, sensible and 

LADIES WILL rnp | kzaeszs 7 MOVES 


| BROS., and it’s none too 
| es arly to get them now, 


NOYES BROS., 


Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt-Makers, 
WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


USE 


STICKNEY & POOR'S 


PURE 


SPICES, 
Mustards and Extracts. 


Fine spices are very essential to nice 
cooking. By using the above brand you 
are sure to get the BEST. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR USEFUL 
—AN 
Ornamental Holiday Goods. 


We have the lenges? end bess sleated stash af 
any place in Boston. Call and examine. Prices 
lower than the lowest. 


ORIGINAL 99c. STORE. 





74, 76 & 78 Hanover St (oor, Portland), Boston* 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION, 74 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


BY MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


This institution may be regarded as a so0- 
cial centre, a place of welcome. Any 
woman, resident or stranger, by coming 
to the Union will find herself among 
friends. Its placards in railway stations 
often bring to us strangers from various 
parts of the country and from abroad. It 
invites all women to its reading-room and 
parlors. It provides lectures, classes, and 
entertainments. Some of the classes are 
industrial. It has ‘‘Mother’s Meetings” and 
“Talks with Young Girls” from women of 
high reputation. It affords opportunities 
for interchange of thought upon the vital 
questions of the day. It receives and pre- 
serves reports of women’s associations 
both near and distant. It is a centre of 
local information. It gathers in the best 
ideas and suggestions, and weaves them 
into plans for the benefit of humanity. It 
befriends the friendless. It is a tower of 
strength for the helpless. It secures dues 
unjustly withheld from working-women. 
It investigates fraudulent advertisements, 
and publicly warns women against them. 
So far as practicable, it procures situa- 
tions for the unemployed. In its sales- 
rooms are found the products of women's 
industries. 

The number of consignors to this de- 
partment during the year ending the first 
of May last was seven hundred and twenty- 
three. The amount of sales was $26,761.- 
80. Of these more than four-fifths were 
for home-made food; the remainder for 
useful and fancy articles. The commis- 
sions (ten per cent.) pay the running ex- 
penses of departments—not including rent, 
light and heat—with something left over. 

At the Lunch-Room, simple, inviting 
food, soups, tea, coffee and chocolate are 
offered at moderate prices. Women with 
their own lunches are welcome. Hours, 
from 11 to 3. 

The Union has published in newspapers 
far and wide its circulars warning women 
not to send money to parties offering 
‘Work at Home” on receipt of money, the 
whole object of such parties being to get 
the money. In response it has received 
thousands of letters of inquiry from vari- 
ous parts of the country, besides numerous 
personal requests for information. An- 
other good work was to learn and make 
known the deceptive nature of ‘Tele- 
graphic Bureaus” which promise full in- 
struction and situations at high wages. It 
also helped largely to secure the passage 
of a law for the appointment of police ma- 
trons. 

The daily average of callers at our rooms 
during the past year was eighty-eight dur- 
ing the summer, and in the winter one 
hundred and sixty-one. This year it will 
be much larger. he Union is supported 
by memberships, donations and yearly 
subscriptions. Annual membership, one 
dollar. Subscription membership, five 
dollars and upwards. Life membership, 
twenty-five dollars. Its fund, under charge 
of trustees, amounts to about $25,000, with 
$5,000 yet to be received. Annual mem- 
berships date from the first day of the 
month in which they are received. The 
present number is about fourteen hun- 
dred. The original number was forty-five. 
These started the work in 1877 with $185 
in money. The need of the Union is that 
the wealth and philanthropy of Boston 
recognize it as they have recognized two 
similar institutions for men, and furnish it 
with means for occupying more room. 
Work increases on our hands, and nearly 
every department is cramped for lack of 
space. A work like ours should have a 
building sufficient for its needs. Ourcom- 
mittees for active work number upwards 
of one hundred women. A committee not 
yet mentioned here is the Moral and Spirit- 
ual Development Committee, which has 
charge of the ‘‘Mothers’ Meetings” and of 
the Sunday afternoon meetings, held from 
October to May. These are opened and 
closed with prayer and singing. Essays 
and sermons are given on subjects con- 
nected with the higher human interests, 
and are followed by remarks from the au- 
dience. This committee represents nine 
denominations. 

The Union stands on broad principles. 
It is wholly unsectarian. It believes in 
the religion of human kinship, mutual 
helpfulness, and of obligation to live di- 
vinely. Any thought which will aid in 
such living is welcomed, from whatever 
source. It applies Christianity by equal- 
izing opportunities. Another of our prin- 
ciples is that we meet on a basis no nar- 
rower than humanity. Not that all are 
equals. All are not equally good or 
bright or rich or agreeable or well in- 
formed—in fact, there is no such thing as 
general equality ; but there is such a thing 
as likeness, for in every human being there 
is something akin to something in every 
other one, and this is without exception. 
The deep things of the heart, the realities 
of existence, are common toall. How ab- 
surd, then, that differences as to acquire- 
ments, wealth, position, apparel, be erect- 





ed into separating barriers! Think of the 
vast common ground of joys and woes, 
and of faults. Is there one who can say, 
“I need no mantle of charity thrown 
around me” — one around whom it is not 
thrown? We have among us gifted peo- 
ple, learned, cultured, wealthy. We ap- 
preciate the gifts,.the learning, the cul- 
ture, the advantages of wealth; but we 
appreciate also the business ability of our 
business people and the self-supporting 
independence of the workers, whether 
head workers or hand workers, bearing 
ever in mind that even the most ignorant 
and unattractive may possess traits of 
character which exceed in value the gifts 
of the most gifted, the learning of the 
most learned, the culture of the most cul- 
tured, and certainly the wealth of the most 
wealthy. The Union invites all, that each 
may receive help according to her needs. 
This help may come in any of the forms 
just now mentioned, or in others. It may 
come in the form of wise counsel, of a new 
idea, of an added object in life, of the in- 
spiration of high purpose, of mental and 
spiritual uplifting. It matters not where 
the new idea finds lodgment, where the 
warmer impulse is stirred, or where is felt 
the uplifting and the inspiration of high 
purpose and the call to drop selfhood; for 
these are universally needed, and being 
active influences, their extent outside the 
immediate receiver is beyond calculation. 
Another of our principles is that what is 
done for the elevation of women is done 
for the race. We are often told, by way 
of exhortation, that man rises or falls to 
standards demanded by woman. Also, we 
have the continued statements of the biog- 
rapher, preacher, essayist, that men are 
largely what their mothers make them. 
Here is one: ‘*On that imperishable tablet 
where Fame inscribes the names of the good 
and the true and the brave, the highest and 
fairest among them is only Mother, writ- 
ten large.” The saving influence of woman, 
as recognized in other directions, is also 
strongly and continually asserted, so that 
it may be stated as the general belief that 
woman in her highest and fullest develop- 
ment is to be man’s redeemer. All this is 
not only suggestive, but is equal to a direct 
statement that the effective work for hu- 
manity must be done by women. Let us 
consider in what ways. Wise thinkers are 
of the opinion that for removing the ills of 
humanity, root-work is more effective than 
surface work. Surface work has three 
aims—to alleviate, to reform, to suppress. 
Its methods are charities, reformatory 
crusades, and penal enactments. It attacks 
the outward results of inward evil condi- 
tions; strikes at whatever comes in sight, 
somewhat on the Donnybrook fighting 
principle—wherever you see a head, hit it. 
This outside kind of work is better than 
none. The mistake lies in regarding it as 
the ultimatum rather than as a temporary 
resort to serve only during the establish- 
ment of the real thing. It is an act of 
kindness to provide the impoverished sick 
with beds and attendance in hospitals, but 
it is kinder and thriftier to prevent the 
need of beds and attendance. Sickness 
and pauperism are the results of ignorance 
or sin in some quarter, and such condi- 
tions remaining, we may go on enlarging 
our hospitals to the end of time, with cor- 
responding increase of need. The same is 
true of all alleviating expedients, as well 
as of reformatory and penal. The evils. 
contended with—pauperism, drunkenness, 
vice, crime—do not exist of themselves. 
They are simply the inward conditions be- 
coming apparent in conduct. These con- 
ditions are ignorance, selfishness, unde- 
veloped faculties, false rating of values, 
lack of self-respect and_ self-restraint. 
The effective work is to change such con- 
ditions by a kind of education that shall 
develop the highest and best, thus en- 
abling the individual to stand upright of 
himself, instead of being held in position 
by charities, reforms or penalties. 
[Concluded next week. | 
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OUR NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL announces with 
great pleasure that next year it will have, 
as occasional contributors, Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
and Miss Mary E. Beedy. These names, 
besides the distinguished ones now on our 
list—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Tracy Cutler, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, and Dr. Mary Patnam 
Jacobi—are sure to add much to the inter- 
est of our paper for 1888. 

We also hope to secure regular corre- 
spondence from sufirage societies at home 
and abroad, that our readers may know of 
the work all over the world. L. 8. 
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IVER, RICE & 0, 
LADIES FURS, 


36, 38 and 40 Chauncy St., 


BOSTON. 


— Gifts, 
Daghestan Rugs 


and Pun 


$7.50 EACH. 
800 


Daghestan Rugs 


—_y 


$10.00 EACH. 
1200 


Daghestan Rugs 


—AT— 


$15.00 EACH. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


Xmas 
Novelties. 


WE HAVE FOR YEARS LED ALL 
OTHER STORES IN NEW ENGLAND 
IN VARIETY AND PRICE IN MANY 
SPECIALTIES, SUCH AS CUPS AND 
SAUCERS, SEVERAL HUNDRED 
PATTERNS, 5 CENTS TO $3 PER 
PAIR; CUP, SAUCER AND PLATE 
AT 10 CENTS TO $3 PER SET; A 
LARGE VARIETY AT 50 CENTS, 
BREAD AND MILK SET, 23, 35, 30; 
75 AND $1. FANCY SUGARS AND 
CREAM, MATCH BOXES, SALAD 
SETS, LEMONADE SETS, ICE-CREAM 
SETS, TOY TEA SETS, JAPANESE 
NOVELTIES, BISQUE -WARE, AND 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FANCY 
GLASS IN THIS COUNTRY. ALL AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


GUY BROTHERS, 


33 Bedford St., Boston, 


Near R. H. White & Oo. 
PLEASE CALL EARLY. 











SPECIALTIES. 





PAJAHMAS 
BATH WEaps: 
DRESStG CF Timers: 
ENGLISH W. 


‘ALLEN, sont saya gare eo 


THE NEW :W GOOD WOOD SCARE. 

Hewins & Hollis, 
_ Outfitters, 

4, Hamilton Place. 











199 Tremont Street. 


HEALTH FOODS, 


——— 


Established 1874. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
SICK AND WELL. 





FOR 


Que Sole Bias Whale Whast Vicur to pesfost in beend-anakt 1 


Our Whole Wheat Gluten is 2 Gre ees Se pve Fetgees, 


Ropoctally sustaining oe the Beets Worker 
to a 
Ui Sod (Cooked) and 





beverage, of which leh children may 


ur Peeled Wheat (or Por Attrition Biscuit is 
Dry tnd erisp without ping ay A t possesses the 


perfect Inweh ae Ww Wii sustain Ife unaided. Cooks in two minutes. 


delicious breakfast dish, oF for the evening meal. 


Extract of Gl tenand Barley, potent builders nsump 
enditions, and are execilent fat om Ae aiaccleen 4 


(Barley and Wheat Gluten Browned), nutritious palatable aids 
stimulating, marenticing ov or sloguing eects often, cfc, cocoa, bromay et. An exelent 


made. 


fal rich favor in a greater Gegree than any other eraakss 


Our Vitaline Wheat F ne es isa — -y- rer of brainwaste. . 
Pamphiets deseribing all our mar F oods and Food Remedies, freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.,, of New York. 199 Tremont St., Boston. 





FLORENCE 


KNITTING SILK. 


SOFT FINISH. 


Positively the only Silk suitable for knitting 
which will bear washing without injury to 
color or texture. Free from Poisonous Dyes. 


Strictly Pure. Sold by all enterprising 
Dealers. 


t@ Our Latest Book on Knitting (1886), with 
Samples of Knitting and Etching Silk, sent 


on receipt of 6 cents, 


(cere Silk Co., Sole Manufacturers, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





IGE CREAM, 


50 Cents per Quart. . All Flavors, 


CHARLOTTE RUSME, 


Large, $1 per doz. Small, 50c. per doz. 


PURE MILK, 
CREAM, 





FRESH CHURNED 
BUTTER. 


OUR NEW CAFE, 


413 Washington Street, male, 


(OPPOSITE SUMMER ST.) 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


ORDERS TO 


OAK CROVE FARM 


80 Ruggles Street, Boston. 


FURS! FURS! 


The best selected stock of Muffs, Boas, Capes 
and Trimmings for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
at the lowest prices, can be found during the 
holiday weeks at H. CRINE, 15 Avon Street. 

Special inducements in Ladies’ Furs and Trim- 
mings, also Gents’ Fur-lined Overcoats and 
Gents’ Fur Collars and Caffs, are offered on ac- 
count of the unseasonable weather during the 
holiday weeks at 








H. CRINE, 15 AVON STREBT. 
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L.P. Hollander 
& Co. 


USHFUL 


Holiday Goods. 


Fur Muffs and Boas, 
Silk Umbrellas, Canes, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Gloves, 
Men’s and Boys’ Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Hosiery, 


ENGLISH NECKWEAR 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


WINDSOR TIES 


FOR MISSES and BOYS, 


Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS, ETC. 


These goods are all marked at prices 
to meet the closest competition. Mail 
orders will have prompt attention. 





82 & 83 Boylston St. and Park Sq. 


FURS 


—FOR— 


Christmas, 


| Be al Oaps, Gloves and Wristers, 





Beaver Oapes and Muffs, 
Bear Skin Boas and Muffs, 
Sleighing Hoods and Foot Muffs, 
Fur Robes and Mats, 
Ohildren’s Furs in Great Variety. 
Also, Fine Silk Umbrellas. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. KAKAS & SONS, 


404 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAIRS. 


We want to reduce our stook of Ohairs. 


16%. 


During the Holidays we will discount 





from mannfacturer’s price list. 
We ofte? 200 stziee of of Easy, Rocking, Rat- 
tan and Dining 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street. 
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Lying before me as I write are a half 
dozen le leaflets and poems daintily 
printed in purple letters, telling of the 
work of a band of noble women whose or- 
ganization is beginning to attract the in- 
terest of Christian workers all over the 
land. Beginning in New York City, in 
the month of January, 1886, with a **Cen- 
tral Ten” of sincere women devoted to 
work for humanity, the numbers have in- 
creased so rapidly that, although several 
articles buve been written explaining the 
purposes of the work, the general interest 
in the subject seems to demand a still fur- 
ther statement. 

The principle of the organization of the 
King’s Daughters is very similar to that 
of the numerous ‘Look Up Legions,” 
“Lend a Hand” and “Ten ‘Times One” 
clubs, which have been the outgrowth of 
Mr. E. E. Hale’s delightful and suggest- 
ive book ‘“I'en Times One is Ten,” the 
only difference being, so far as I can 
judge, that although entirely unsectarian, 
the work is more distinctly on a religious 
basis. 

“What w® aim at,” writes one of the 
directors, ‘is quiet, earnest work in char- 
acter, and the outgrowth of this in com- 
mon living and in all genuine and sim- 
ple means of helpfulness.” 

It goes without saying that the best 
part of such work as this is unreportable, 
and cannot be estimated by statistics. 
In respect to the specific work which each 
‘*ten” chooses for its specialty, no definite 
reports can be presented; for, as the sec- 
retary writes, “Our most interesting vir- 
cles are unwilling to be reported.” ‘The 
leader of each “ten” chooses her own 
method of work, merely reporting the 
names and addresses of the members of 
her band, and the name which she has 
chosen for it, to the secretary of the King’s 
Daughters, Mrs. M. I.. Dickinson, whose 
address is 230 West 59th Street, New York 
City. 

As the organization has neither consti- 
tution nor by-laws, each member finds 
free scope for her own tastes and abilities 
in the work which she chooses, the only 
pledge of membership asked being the 
well-known motto, **‘Look up and not 
down. Look forward and not backward. 
Look out and not in. Lend a hand.” 
The watchword selected is the significant 
one: “In His Name,” and the little silver 
Maltese cross usually worn as the badge 
of the order is, therefore, inscribed with 
the letters, ‘I, H. N.”’ to be a constant re- 
minder of the motive power underlying all 
the work. The spirit of devotion which this 
implies is well expressed in the following 
stanzas written for the “‘‘Daughters”’ by 
one of the original ‘‘ten”: 


“Princesses are they, of a royal line, 
Soft clad in purple? Nay, not so, not so! 
The heirs of One whose kingdom is divine, 
They walk in white, and meekly, as they go, 
Whose robes of scarlet have been made like 
snow. 


“Princesses still, in ermine, white, like wool, 
Cleansed by the King’s own touch from spot or 
stain 
Emptied of self; of His own life so full 
That, overflowing on a world in pain, 
They bless and serve and in their service reign. 


‘For them the place of honor at the feast ? 

And close at His right hand the highest seat? 
Nay, ’mong His little ones to be the least; 

To feed His hungry souls their bread and meat, 

And theirs the lowliest place at His dear feet.’ 

Most “tens,” I believe, have devoted 
themselves to work for the poor and for the 
sick in hospitals. One such band in Bos- 
ton has chosen for its own special motto, 
perhaps the most difficult one for the 
average impulsive girl to heed: ‘Speak 
no evil; and these young ‘*Daughters,” 
while lending a hand to the sick and 
needy, are learning to school their lips to 
sav only what is gentle and just, and thus 
help to smooth many a rough place in 
life, at home, at school, and in society. 

The leader of another band has gained 
in the last six months over ninety mem- 
bers, and counts her greatest success, not 
in the large increase of numbers, but in 
the marked change in thought and char- 
acter which this new stimulus has plainly 
wrought. 

A “ten” started in Boston during this 
autumn has been called ‘**The Good Citi- 
zenship Ten.” The object of its leader is 
to stimulate a greater interest and intelli- 
gence in all matters pertaining to the pub- 
lie welfare, of which young ladies usually 
display a lamentable ignorance. 

Having gained at the office of the Law 
and Order League statistics significant of 
the apathy displayed by voters in regard 
to municipal politics, it was decided that 
an attempt should be made to arouse the 
consciences of the indifferent, by urging 
an appeal from the pulpit, and the follow- 
ing letter was accordingly sent to each 
protestant clergyman in Boston: 

STREET, OcT., 1887. 
aatt Sir: In view of the fact that more 
ow Say £6 cent. of the legal voters of 
not vote. which per cent. in- 
nace the more intelligent olllasaas that a 
haces A gt ty A aire 
that the latter are managed 

chielly b by the unprivcipled element, and 

that b the attendance at the polls of the the 
unpatriotic citizens who shirk their civic 
duties, the elections might be reversed in 








their results; you are earnestly requested 


to make a special appeal to your people 
before the next caucuses, u g in a defi- 
nite and explicit way the Christian ao duty 





of good citizenship. 
or the Good Citizenship Braneh of of the 
“King’s Daughters” 


89,000 voters. ° 
45,000 vote for mayor. 

21,000 vote for license. 

17,000 vote for no license. 


How many clergymen have heeded the 
request has not been ascertained, as re- 
plies were not asked, and the meagre an- 
nouncements of subjects for the Sunday’s 
discourse, as gathered from the papers, 
gives no satisfactory indication. But sev- 
eral of the leading clergymen, it is known, 
have heartily responded and done their 
utmost to show the careless and selfish 
element among their parishioners the base 
ingratitude and dishonor of a negligence 
of public duties. 

An instance of one of the lines of work 
which may be carried out in the interests 
of good citizenship is shown by one of the 
members of the ‘‘ten,” who, in her classes 
of ladies in English literature, where she 
is giving instruction on the Ninteenth 
Century Essayists, has introduced as a 
text-book Josiah Strong's ‘‘Our Country.” 
She has found no difficulty in arousing 
extreme interest in regard to the momen- 
tous facts which this remarkable little 
book contains, and has lost no opportu- 
nity to point out the practical lesson 
whicb its pages teach, and to inculcate a 
spirit of patriotism and an interest in 
something more vital than china-painting 
or a coriect French accent. 

’ Very soon, definite plans may be made 
and carried out for establishing evening 
classes for adults, especially those of for- 
eign birth in the sections of the city where 
foreigners reside. The leader of the Good 
Citizenship Ten hopes to provide instruc- 
tion of a bright, entertaining sort in Amer- 
ican geography and history, in element- 
ary political economy, and in matters per- 
taining to the industrial condition and 
material resources of our country, and 
the traditions and customs of our people. 
She believes that if tact and shrewdness 
are employed iu winning attention and 
sympathy, and a cordial spirit manifested 
in the carrying out of the plan, an impor- 
tant step will have been taken in pointing 
out a powerful agency in the adjustment 
ot the most serious social problems of the 
day. 

‘A recent outgrowth of the ‘King’s 
Daughters” is an associate society for 
men and boys which has adopted the name 
of **King’s Sons.” This is in co-operation 
with the older society, and works accord- 
ing to its principles and methods. All 
who desire to enter either organization 
should apply for leaflets and badges to 
Miss G. H. Libby, 18 Washington Place, 
New York City. L. T. A. 


i ie 


At the National Prohibition Conference 
in Chicago, woman suffrage was discussed, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Miss 
Willard and the Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
spoke in favor of it. The sympathy of 
the audience was evidently with them, 
and when Miss Shaw took her seat, after 
making the closing speech of the debate, 
the thunders of applause shook the raft- 
ers. 

A petition with many influential signa- 
tures has been prepared, asking the pub- 
lishers of all temperance text-books to re- 
vise them so as to conform to the latest 
results of scientific inquiry, and to meet 
the purpose of the law requiring scientific 
temperance instruction in the schools. 
The following persons have been selected 
from the signers, as a Committee on Cor- 
respondence in reference to any revisions 
that may be attempted in response to this 
petition: Mary H. Hunt. National Super- 
intendent of the Scientific Lepartment of 
the W. C. T. U.; William E. Sheldon, 
President National ‘'eachers’ Association 
of 1887; Daniel Dorchester, D. D., Albert. 
H. Plumb, D. D., and Joseph Cook. 





The Holidays 

ant the colder winter weather are now rapidly 

pproaching. The joyful season is eagerly an- 
tie pated by Pale folks in thousands of homes ; 
but in nearly all there are one or more older 
ones to whens the cold waves and the storms 
mean renewed suffering from rheumatic back or 
limbs. It is not claimed that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is a positive specific for rheumatism; we 
doubt if there is or can be such a remedy. But 
the remarkable success Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
had in curing this affection is sufficient reason 
for those who are suffering to try this peculiar 
medicine. 





Tue stock of the Boston Food Supply Com- 
pany is a capital investment for those who like 
to see “things moving.” This is no wild-cat 
scheme in an obscure territory, but it is a home 
+ lopment of domestic demand and necessity. 

icles are now ready to supply the increas- 
hoy and persistent orders for well-cooked food. 
The stock has advanced from $5 to $10, and a 
furtber increase to $15 will soon be necessary, as 
the agg stock is limited and a “watering” 
process is im ible. What morn, Christmas 
gift and one of permanent ll a few shares 
Of this stock make to a d! The office is at 
ak i Street, where all information can be 
obtained. 
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WOMEN'S BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


MUSICIANS. 


158 MARION OSGUOD, Teacher of Vivlin, 
125 Tremont St., Rooms 10 and 11, Boston. 


Wo EDNA HALL, Over-Tone Vocal 
Method, 206 Dartmouth St., Boston. 














PHYSICIANS. 


MISCALLEANEOWUS., 





BS list does not include “regular” or “allopathic” 
hysicilaus, Whe are net permitted vy the rules of the 
noonghmoutie Medical Suciety tu advertuse.j 





ARAH E. WILDER M.. D., 006 Columbus Aveo 
Office Hours 10 A. M.—I P 


rman N. TAYLOK, M, D., 68 Tremont 8t., 
Boston, Office iivurs from 10 A. M. to 4 P. 
jays and Saturdays Pe 








18S MARY E. O’BRION, Teacher of Piano- 
forte, 202 Dartmouth St. 


18S SUSIE C. GOULD, Pupil of William 
Shakespeare, London. Teacher of the Art of 
Singing, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 


RS. E. HUMPHREY ALLEN, Soprano, 
and Teacher of singing, Hotel Lafayette, 200 
Columbus Ave. 














GAKan A. COLBY, M. D., 658 Fremont 8t., Bos- 
ton, Uffice Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P. M., Wednes- 
days and Saturdays excepted, 


Lees J, BAKER, M. py ry West Newton 
t., Office Hours trom 10 A. M. P.M. 








pane K. CULVEK, M. D., 698 Tremont 8t. 


Mi oop. bar H.B 





O'LEARY, D., 4 Berkeley St. 
er, Memorial’ Building), Office Hours 








ADIES’ STRING QUARTETTE. Address | trom oe. P. M., Tuesdays aud Thursdays, All 
Miss LETTIE LAUNDER, 5 Park St., Boston. | other da -4- y appointment 
° 2 ¥ RS. K. G ALE, M. wd 521 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
188 CLARA E. MUNGER, No. 2 Park 8t., Bs. EL OALEN at Cotambes 1 Aven 


Boston, Teacher of Singing. 


18S GERTRUDE FRANKLIN receives 
Pupils in Vocal Culture. The Oxford. 


IsS EDITH ABELL, Vocal 
Room 4, Music Hall Building. 





Instruction, 





ARY L. SWAIN, M. D., 474 Columbus Ave., Cor. 
West Newton St., Oftice Hours, 10 to 1 P. M. 


AARS. ‘E. P. DUFFIELD, Clover Blossoms for 
Cancers and ali Blood Troubles, 2% Winter St., 
Room 24, toston. 











ISS ALICE MORTON, Teacher of Singing, 
BA West Newton. 

ISS JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, Vocalist 
4 and Teacher, Hotel Victoria, Dartmouth, Cor. 
Newbury, Boston. 


RS. DR. E, M. I FAXON, 19 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Room 7, Massage and Magnet tism. 


D& LUCY W. TUCK, Eclectic and Thorough 
Medical Electrician. Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 
Office. 48 sod ag St.. Next Public Library, Buston. 
At Office Dally Except Thursday. 








META PH YSICIANS. _ 





‘DRESSMAKERS. 
InS A. McPHEK, Modiste, 30 Hotel Pel- nS. A. F. GRIFFIN AND MRS. P. R. 
A! ham, Boylston Street. S, 1 Pemberton Square, Room 12, Office 





KS. A. L. COTTLE, Hand Button-Hole 
Maker, Room 24, 25 Winter St., Boston. 


RS. M. A. BENNETT, Paris 1 Pattern and 
Dress-Making, 12 West St., Room 3. §. T. 
Taylor’ 8 s Perfect System of Dress Cutting taught. 


‘ISS JARVIS, Fashionable Dressmaker, 
AVA 4 Concord Square. 


ISS A. V. DOYLE, Modiste, 165 Tremont 
yA Street, Rooms 16 and 1 


WN ISS M. J. GARDINER, scientific Dress 
re 1 -) ned Cutter, 130 Oxford Street, Prov- 
ence, R. I. 


MoM" E. SEIDERS, 165 Tremont St., Room 11. 














281 Shawmut Ave., Mrs. HARRIET BROWN, 
Principal. 


RS. E. K. DURGIN, 25 Winter St., Room 20 
(over Chandler’s Store), Boston, Mass. 


ISS M. EK. SUMMERS, Dressmaker, Evans 
House. 


ISS A. 7 ‘aheommenaiee Modiste, 132 Tremont 
Bt. +» Room 4 


EACHER OF DRESS CUTTING, by tailor 
system, Mrs. B. A. STEARNS 


RS. S. B. HOWARD, Modiste, Hotel Boy]; 
ston (Cor. of Boylston and Tremont Sts.). 


ADAME SHEPHERD, Modiste, Hotel Pel- 
B ham, 42 Boylston St., Boston. 


RS. CHARLOTTE NEAL, Fringes, But- 

tons, Cords, Tassels and Ornaments, made to 
order. Buttons Covered from Dress Material, also 
Encircled with Ivory Rims, 128 Tremont St. 


LLE P. BURLAT, Paris Dresses and Car- 
7 ments, Room 21, 149 A Tremont 8t., Boston. 


RS. k.C. gy ye, Boys’ Custom-Made 
Clothing, 120 formerly 56 Boylston St., Cor. 
Boylston Place, Boston. 


N ISS A. E. TULLAR, Modiste, ‘Room 44, , 149 
we Tremont St., Boston, Mags. 


ANNIE C. CROWELL, Fashionable Dress- 
Making, 460 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


ISS E. PETERSON, Modiste, Hotel Albe- 
4 marle, 282 Columbus Ave. , Boston. 


Ba DREsS CUTTING COLLEGE, 









































ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S Dressmaker, 
M. E. MOORE, Chambers 34, 35 and 36 Evans 
House, 175 Tremont St., Boston. 
N ISS B. A. JOHNSON, Fashionable Drees- 
maker, 165 T Tremont St., Suites 9 aud 10 








\ Iss HELENA P. TURTON, Modiste, 3 Park 
, Room 14, Boston. 





Vrs M. M. TUOHAY, Modes, Wedding and 
4 Mourning Dresses and Cloaks a Specialty, 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
GIRARD, Modes, 267 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
e ton, Mags. 
A. NOON AND M. F. MURPHY, Dress- 
Pp « making, 175 Tremont St., Room 62. 








all ce tol P. M., Wednesday excepted, 


Ms D. GRAY PEARSON, Metaphy siclan, 
iD Tremont St. and 3 } Hamilton pt. Room % 13. 


RS. G. L. BAL LARD, C.S8., 422 Columbus A Ave., 
Office Hours, 9 to lland’5 to7. 


M RS. F. J. MILLER, 415 Columbus Ave., Boston. 








RS. ANNETTA GERTRUDE DRESSER, 
Hotel Huntington. 


AAISS K. A. BURNHAM, Mentai Physician, 422 
Columbus Ave., Office Huurs, 2 to 7 P. M., Evening 
by Appointment, 


RS. CLARA E, CHOATE, Christian Scientist 

and President of the Choate M apaphy peal Gottere, 
chartered 1887, receives patients daily from 9 to 12 

M., also forms Classes Monthly at the College, 3 
Wellington St., second door from Columbus Ave. 
Patients and Students boarded at the College. 











MANICURES AND CHIROPODISTS. 
Af RS. L. D. GRAY PEARSON, Manicure, Pedi- 
Pi gure 120 Tremont 8t., Room 73, and 3 Hamilton 
”1., Boston. 


RS. EVA E. FOLSOM, 77 Boylston St. 
patronage solicited. 


RS. DR. J. SEMMES, Surgeon, U hiropodist, 
Manicure and Dermatologist, 41 Winter St. 





Your 





Boston DRESS-CUTTING school, 


Laspeered Paller’s. Manned nnd Coenen teeske, 
llor’s | ” utt 
PATTERNS CUT TO OKDER- 


M&S. E. G. GREENWOOD, 
the new 

plush, ec, 

Classes in Metaphysical Healing, 


by Miss M. J. BARNETT, author of “Practical Met- 
aphysics.” Terms, for a course of twelve Lectares, 
$10. Apply at No. 505 Columbus Avenue. 





178 Tremont S8t., Room 36. Also 
style of cutting without darts in silk, velvet, 








MRS. K. Bz ne 
peeqnette on8 and Blestrie Ph pa. Tremont 
Treatment. Electric te ‘fe. apor Bathe: also 


the celebrated Colorado Sulphur Baths. Patios 





RHEUMATISM C a 


This wonderful remedy ae wertes rmanent cures 
when very other remed failed. I sirfes an- 
oweres. T. PEABOD 1501 ‘Tremont pout HE, m 1, 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


HELEN Ss. FARLEY. 
STUDIO, 20 Beacon Street, . . BOSTON, 


MISS PLUMER, 
TEACHER OF THE VOICE, 
HOTEL PELHAM. 


Miss HELEN MAUDE WHEELER, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
186 BOYLSTON STREET. 


MR. JOHN O RTH, 
TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE 
Knickerbocker Building, 179 Tremont St. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms 57, ickerbocker Bullding. 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ARTHUR W. THAYER, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


179 Tremont Street. 


HARRY BENSON 
VOICE CULTIVATION, Italian Method, 


SIGHT SINGING, Tonic Sol-fa Method, 
14 Music Hall Building. 























RS. DR, COLLAMORE, Manicure and Sur- 
geon Chiropodist, Office, 25 Winter St., Room 15. 


M&s- DR. C. A. TUCKER, Ladies’ Chiropodist, 
25 Winter St., Room 2 


"LLE. ALABY, Manicure, 23 Winter St., Room 








S. KRONBERC, 


BARITONE SOLOIST, 
Will take a limited number of pupils in 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, according to the 
old Italian School. Hotel Boyiston, Boston, 








, Bost 
ARTISTS. 
) RS. H. A. CROSBY, Teacher of China Decora- 
tions, Eldredge St.. Newton, Mass. 


ISS A. M, GREGORY, Crayon Portraits of the 
: Ls a Specialty. Siudio, 12 West 8t., Boston, 
oom 


LLEN L. GILBERT, Artist, Room 23, Studio 
Building, Boston. 


WLORENCE I. WEBBE R, Instruction in Marine 
. oh ean Painting, Studio, 120 Tremont 8t., 
oom 7 


NDEL IBLE INK “PEN WORK, Mi Miss M. B. 
TOBEY, No. 5 Temple Place. 


N RS. L. EDNA MARTIN, Artist, Stuaio and Art 
Parlors, 81 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


atts CASIMIK DZIEKONSKA, 























N ISS HELEN M. KNOWLTON, Teacher of 
Drawing and Painting, Studio, P hillips Building, 
120 Tremont St., Elevator. 


i ISS S. R. HALL, Interior Decorations, 515 
Tremont 8t., and: } Park St.. Boston. 


Miss ANNIE C. NOWELL, 149 A Tremont St, 
Room 56, Water Color Portraits, also Teacher of 
Drawing and Painting. 


ISSES MOULTON & BARRY, Studios, 44 
Boylston _St., Boston, and Knowles Building, 518 
Main Street, W Worcester. 


M PRS. P. BRYNE, “Studio ‘of Art, 
Tremont St., Boston. 











Room 5, 125 





WN me. A. A. POULE, Dress ene Taught 
a 175 Tremont St., Boston, Room 


Me & & ‘DODGE, See 143 West 
a Canton St. 


M ‘RS. L. M, KNIGHT, Modiste, 301 Shawmut 
p Ave., Boston. 


MPORTER OF FRENCH PATTERNS, 
Mrs. BAMFURTH, 22 Winter 8t., Room 10. 


RS. E. C. WHEELER'S Improved Scientific 

Method for cutting Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments. Send for circular, 120 Tremont St., 
Koom 97, 











MILLINERS. 


ILLINERY NOVELTIES, A choice selection, 
Mrs. I. M. EMERSON, 10 Temple PI1., Boston, 
Room 20. 


M. E, KELLEY, ‘Milliner, 23 Winter St., , Boston. 








Omgcs MILLINERY, Miss G. M. SAFFORD, 
3 Hamilton P1., Boston, Room 26. 
Mitt sINERY, Miss A. M. 
149A Tremont 8t., Bos 
with L. D. Walker, 26 Templ 1. 
ILLINER, Mrs.38. A. GEORGE, 141 West New- 
ton 8t., Boston. 





DRISCOLL & CU., 
Room 2. Formerly 








| ee ey MILLINERY, Mrs. L. N. MASON, 3 
Park St., Boston. Mourning orders a specialty. 
ILLINERY PARLORS, Mrs. C. L, WYMAN, 


49 Temple P'1., Boston. 


cialty. 


Mourning goods a spe- 





DRESS REFORM. 
RESS REFORM ROOMS. A. T. FOGG, 5 
Hamilton P1., Boston, 


HE FLYNT WAIST or wap Cores, 
and manufactured by Mrs. 
ladies and ehildres, 318 Cotumbus. See. 


ST Patuun ORDERS for Equipoise Waists, Miss 
iy > ae 1456 Tremont 8t., Boston, Evans 
House, Room 4 








Invented 
LYNT, for 








E* "A D. COWDERY, 4 Boyiston St., Boston, 
Studio 21, F ‘ridays and Saturdays. 


M RS. EMILY SE LINGER, Studio ae Phillips 
Building, Hamilton Vl, and Tremont 








- rISSES DURGIN, Portrait, armen and 
i Flower Artists, 400 Northampton St., Boston, Mass. 


M4 SS A. M. CURTIS, Artist, Koom 55, Lawrence 
Building, 149 A Tremont St. 





Free RE DRAWING tangs according to the 
methods ef lyr. RIM MER, by his daughter, CAR- 
OLINE H. RI MMER, Studio 65, 3 Hamilton Pl. 


ITU DENTY’ ART 8C HOOL, Model Study a Spe- 








OO clalty, A. L. STOWE, Principal, 77 West Brook- 
line, St. 

KS. HEATH’S Art Schvol re-opened at 7% Tre- 

mont St., Boston. Lessons in Crayon, Vil, Lustra, 
Paris Yinting, Tapestry and Water Color Painting. 
Orders solicited for Crayon Portraits. Visitors’ Hours, 
2to5 P.M 

SCHOOLS. 

M ISS BROWN AND MISS OWEN, College 

iy reparatory School for Girls, 76 Marlborough St 


( INDERG. ARTEN SC HOOL, MISSES GAR- 
LAND and WESTON, 52 © hesuuut St., Boston. 


iY ISS E LIZ. ABETH 8S. OWEN, Instruction “for 
Boys, 79 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Ney SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MISS HELOISE 
HE RSE Y, 2% Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


JAUY EUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Suite 
1, No. 1, Oxford Terrace, rear Hotel Oxford. Hun- 
tin ton Ave.. MME. MARIE MEHLBACH-DUFFY, 
Princl pal. 
WLOCUT: TION, Gesture. and the Delsarte Philoso- 
phy of expression, taught by 9 MAY MUN- 
ROE, Room 65, 3 Hamilion Pl,, Boston 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





CxE B. WHITEHEAD, Author of “What's 
the Matter?” and Inventor of the “Acme Book 
Brace,” Southington, | Conn. 


QTYLOGRAPHIC PENS, Dunlap Pen Co., Stylo- 
graphic and Fountain Pens, ? 280 Washington 8t. 





HAIRDRESSERS. 





MPLOYMENT BUREAU, 43 Winter 3t., Room 
2. 6 oad class help for all departments furnished at 





Mi8 R. BUTLER, Artist in Bair, : ond dealer in 
goods, 132 Tremont 8t., Bosto 


M. STEWART, Successor to Miss E. A. Park, 
° Ly 4 in | Hair, 506 Washington St. 
Bosto ‘0 Apothecary Store, 
@d door from Beatord St. Park’s baperior Hair was 
constantly on hand or made to order. Ladi 

Half Wigs, Sw: itches. "Curls and Frizzes. Children's 
Hair Cutting and Shampootag. 


M: 8 BABCOCE, Specialty in Shampooing. All 








the Scalp treated, 208 Dartmouth St., 








TYPE-WRITERS. 


Me) visi and Type: Writer. Author's Manuscripts, 

pe- er. Author’s Man 8, 
2. Reviews. Lectures, Legal and all other Docu- 
— —" y Type- Writer or hand, with accuracy 








RTHA W. MACY, Type-Writer and Copyist, 
M4 28 School 8t., Room 51. 


otice. Office Hours, 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
Miss C.J. DANIEL 8. 


MES. SARAH NOYES-WOODWAR!. » West 
Newbury, Mass., Rug,‘ Silk Scrap and Hand 
Weaving. 


MiSs, WOODBURY, #4 Shawmut Ave., Teacher 
Knitted and Crochet Work Supply, and all 
meh, of Worsted Work done to Order. 


Ss M. 8. NEWM N, Piaetet, Horticultural 
uals. 100 Tremont St., Bosto 


ENDING BUREAU ,» an Office pn. General 

ending has sesame? been opened by Mrs. I. J. 

EATON | Tremont Kow, Room 16. Everything in 
that line promptly attended to. 


HE BOSTON MENDING BUREAU AND 

















LAUNDRY COMPANY, Mending and ir- 
ing of eve Description gf caring Apparel. RS. 
LAURA FISHE Mrs. M. E. BACKUS, 122 


a Ave., eam Mass. 

MES. L. by Aruars, South End Select Em- 
ymen rean. 4) Shawmut Ave., Boston. 

Help of all hinds furnished. 








MBS: %, 


riting (Formerty of Short-Hand and 
Teacher at Comer’s 
Commercial Collene).: 3B. ld St. jBoston, Mass. 





FH “Sitter, tor hand or Sewing Machine, Kasiest Rug- 


Ma king known. 


;= you tried “WILLCOX 
L DIES! COMFORT CUFF HOLD- 
8 ERS’? Once tried, always 


used. Saves wear and tear and annoyance ‘of pins. 
Price 15 cts.; 2 pairs, 25 cts. Call on your dealer, or 
address 8. P.& 8. H. Wi ILLCOX, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


NASY FEET, 25c., beautiful hands, vic. N. 

—4 KENISON & SONS, with 15 skilled assistants, 
at 57 Temple Place and 37 Tremont Street, treat al] 
troubles of the feet and hands without pain, giving 
immediate relief in a few minutes; orders solicited 
for chiropodist or manicure at residences; magic 
ointment, cures chilblains and tender feet, 25c.; sent 
by mail; open from 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., every day; 
47 years’ constant practice. 


John Machado, 544 Washt’n St. 


has just opened pate~Grecstng peasete at 544 Washing- 
ton Street, two doors above White's, opposite 
Adams House, and is prepared to do, in all the latest 
styles and in the most thorough manner, Hair-cutting, 
Carling, Shawpooiog, Children’s Hair Cutting and 
Artificial Hair Work of every description. Every- 
thing intrusted to him will be done well and at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOK. 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Bceston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesdsy 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop S3t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., 
Soups, Meata, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooma for Ladies. 














ESTHER W. TAYLOR 

















CALL AT 
363 


Washington St. 


And examine the 


NEW 


HOT WATER 
RADIATOR 


FOR THE 


West Odorless 
OIL STOVE, 


For H Offices , 
Parlors, ng 
Rooms, &c. 


Safe, Cleanly, and 
Resneaiela. 
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FAS wk igo aed 
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N. E. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, of this city, situated on Newton and 
James Streets, fronting on Franklin 
Square, is one of Boston's grand institu- 
tions, which affords to young women rare 
advantages for securing a fitness for a life 
of usefulness ; especially to such as desire 
to make for themselves a name and place 
in this busy world 

This institution prepares its students in 
many departments of literature and art, 
and proficiency in any one of them would 
make a woman independent. Good teach- 
ers of music, instrumental and voeal, 
teachers of drawing and painting, and of 
elocution, are in constant demand; also 
artists for concerts and choirs and other 
entertainments. 

The picture stores and stationers’, at 
this holiday season, in their display of ar- 
tistic work done by students in its studios, 
show some of the fruits. 

‘There is also a school for modelling and 
sculpture, in which young women have 
proved successful. Practical embroidery 
is taught as well. 

Last, but not least, the tuning depart- 
ment has opened a wide door for woman’s 
work. She has proved that she posses3es 
peculiar qualifications for this work, en- 
dowed as she often is with the fine dis- 
cernment and delicate ear and touch so 
needful in tuning an instrument. The 
best students have been among young 
women, many of whom are already earn-§ 
ing handsome incomes in various fields, 
and there is room for many more. As the 
country increases in wealth, and the art of 
music ‘becomes more universal, and pianos 
and organs in more general use, there will 
be an increasing demand for educated 
tuners. The work itself is an art. The 
manual labor required is calculated to 
make it healthful and strengthening, and as 
it requires some mental application, there 
is much to interest and reward the laborer 
with the satisfaetion of immediate results. 
The work is also in homes with pleasant 
surroundings. For this study, the Con- 
servatory affords unrivalled opportunities, 
as its great number of instruments in con- 
stant use enables the student to apply her 
knowledge as fast as it is acquired. 

Young women from all] sections of our 
broad country are availing themselves of 
this opening, and this especial department 
is proving a blessing to them. 

The institution counts a far greater 
number of women who are struggling 
hard for its privileges than of men, and 
it is able to aid many; but there are hun- 
dreds who are waiting and longing for the 
means, that they may enter and develop 
the talents which they possess. Could 
the rich men and women of our land hear 
the cries of the many young souls who 
are begging for only a little help, surely 
some of their benefactions would be poured 
through this institution, in scholarships to 
aid these struggling ones to acquire the 
preparation which would make them in- 
dependent. 8. L. 





INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


RICHMOND, IND., DEC 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Society, just 
closed, was one of the most spirited and 
earnest conventions that have ever been 
held in Indiana. The discussion of our 
principles was new in Laporte. Never- 
theless we were greeted by very atten- 
tive and appreciative audiences of the best 
citizens of the place, during the different 
sessions. The resolutions were discussed 
by Sylvanus Grover. Rev. Mr. Grant, Mrs. 
Ridgway, Mrs. Eudora F. Hailman, Gen. 
Packard, Prof. Hailman, Mrs. Rhenton 
and others. JTetters were received from 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Armstrong, of Kokomo, and others. 

Hon. William D. Foulke made an earn- 
est, thrilling speech, which was received 
with great enthusiasm. The people re- 
ceived his arguments gladly, and ex- 
pressed great interest in the various phases 
of the work. it was resolved to meet the 
next evening and organize a local society. 
Many persons became members, with full 
intention of effective work. There is every 
indication of a vigorous campaign during 
the winter through the northern part of 
the State. 

Miss Mary D. Naylor, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, gave a very satisfactory re- 
port of the work during the year. Sick- 
ness and death in the families of some of 
the most earnest workers has made un- 
avoidable chauges and omissions in the in- 
tended work of the past year, but we en- 
ter upon a new year of labor with increased 
interest, and with promise of active effort 
in this direction, a system of continued 
work that will effect an advance in public 
sentiment. 

The following officers were elected : 


Presiaent—Hon. W. D. Foulke, Richmond. 
gualannannets at Large—Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
First 








Me View President — Mary S. Armstrong, 


Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. W. Ridgway, 


—Mrs. Georgia Wright, Indianapolis. 

Executive Committee—Dr. y F. Thomas, 
Richmond; Mrs. Eudora L. Hailman, ; 
Mrs. Paulina T. Merritt, Indianapolis; Mrs. L. 
May Wheeler, Indianapolis; Mrs. Laura Krege- 
lo, {ndianapolis. 

Ex-officio Members — Mrs. Georgia Wright, 
Indianapolis; Miss Mary D. Naylor, Indian- 
apolis. 

District vice-presidents for districts will 
be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That any citizen, born or natural- 
ized in the State, of mature age and sound mind, 
not convicted of crime, cannot be rightfully dis- 
franchised. 

That taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny. 

"That so long as one-half of the citizens of the 
State are disfrancbised, this cannot be justly con- 
sidered a republican government. 

That in the very nature of the human mind, no 

rson can adequately represent another; there- 

‘ore, we demand the use of the ballot for women. 

That we earnestly urge women to attend the 
primary meetings, and use their influence to have 
good men nominated for general offices and for 
the Legislature; also men who will work for 
municipal suffrage for women, and give their 
pledge for the same. 

That this Association recommends its mem- 
bers in every district and county to petition the 
Legislature, at its next session, to legalize muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. 

That we recommend the organization of local 
suffrage societies for educating public sentiment 
in this suffrage work. 

Whereas we learn that the recently organized 
National Suffrage Association of Indiana bas 
adopted our methods of agitating for municipal 
suffrage for women : 

Resolved, That we cordially welcome this fact, 
and invite it to join us in united action, and our 
Executive Committee is hereby authorized to re- 
ceive propositions for this purpose. 





NEW AND STANDARD 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
AND BOOKLETS. 


Helps by the Way. Introduction by Phillips 
Brooks. l6mo, #1.00. A text and a pious sen- 
tence for every day in the year. 

New Every Morning. Edited by Annie H. Ryder. 
Square 16mo, $1.00. A yeunbook for girls, with 
an extract or two a day, mostly from modern 
sources. 

Hours of Devotion. By Tholack; preface by Bonar. 
16mo, $1.00. A cycle of meditation. 

Rock of Ages. Original and Selected Poems. By 
8. F. Smith, author of ‘‘America.”’ 24mo, $1.25. 


Faith and Action. From F. D. Maurice. Preface 
by Phillips Brooks. 16mo, $1.00. 

Treasure Thoughts. From Canon Farrar. By 
Rose Porter. 12mo, $1.00. 

Living Truths. From Charles Kingsley. By E. E. 
Brown. 12mo, $1.60. 


REMEMBRANCE BOOKS. 
In Time of Need. By E. H.S., with introduction 
by W. F. Sherwin. 48mo, 50 cents. 
Stream of Life Series. 4 vols., 16mo, 25 cents 
each. 
The Stream of Life. By Lydia Maria Child. 
A Song of the Nativity. 
Christmas Song. By William Morris. 
Ode to Deity. By Derzhavin. 
Lift up your Hearts. Compiled by Rose Porter. 
48mo, 25 cents. 
Principles to Start With. 
25 cents. 
Sweet Day Series. 3 vols., 48mo, 25 cents each. 
Go est You, Merry Gentlemen! 
Some Sweet Day. By Lewis J. Bates. 
many Beoer Returns of the Day. By Eliza 
Sook. 


By Isaac Watts. 24mo, 


Christmas Day. 
16mo, 75 cents. 
The Olden Christmas. 
Square 16mo, 75 cents. 
Spinning Series. 5 vols., 48mo, 25 cents each. 
Auld Lang Syne. By Robert Burns. 
Driving Home the Cows. By Kate Putnam 
Osgood. 
Sun of my Soul. By John Keble. 
Spinning. By Helen Hunt Jackson. 
An Evening Song. By Felicia Hemans. 
The Day Dream. By Alfred Tennyson. 32mo, 50 
cents. 
The New Year’s Peace. 
32mo, 50 cents. 
The Rose of Sharon. By Mrs. E. A. Fairchild. 
32mo, 25 cents. 
Alice’s Alphabet. 
ret Johnson. Oblong 32mo, 25 cents. 
dren. 
Santa Claus’ Riddle. 
Bates. 16mo, 35 cents. 


By Charles Kingsley. Square 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Ernest W. Shurtleff. 


Drawings aud Verses by Marga- 
For chil- 


A Poem. By Katherine Lee 
For children. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. Illustrated 
Catalogues free. 


D.LOTHROP COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 
By MRS. DIAZ, $1.25. 

Mrs. Diaz can make a book out of nothing—that’s 
clear. But she never did such a thing. On the con- 
trary, if there’s anybody else who makes a solid 
page seem double-leaded like Mrs. Diaz, will that 
somebody bring ua the manuscript? 

Bybury—where is Bybury? 

If you expect to find what you look for in any- 
thing Mrs. Diaz puts together, you may as well save 

our time and se Vhat’s the use of reading a 
ook you know all about beforehand. 

There isn’t a Bybury in or out of New England 
but will claim Mrs, Diaz’s book in the next ten days 
asa eee 


Bybury can’t be all the villages. Which is By- 
bury? 
At the bookstores to-day or sent by the publishers. 
Other books by Mrs. Diaz: 
mestic Problems. $1.00. 


Cats’ Arabian Nights. 
Polly Cologne. $1.00. 
John Spicer Lectures. 60 cents. 
William Henry Letters. $1.00. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PusBLisHers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


$1.25. 





For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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SPHLCIAL NOTICKS. 


New Women's Club. — Monday, 
December 12, 3.30 P. M.. Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott 
will speak on the Need of Legislation to Protect 
Children from Cruelty and Immorality. 





—Dee. 11, Woman’s Educational 
nion, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P.M. 
“A Problem for Woman to 

‘ree to all women. 


Su N 
and Todustelal 
Rev. Mar 
Solve.” 





Moral Education Association. — Miss Julla 
A. pprague will speak Lefore M. E. A. at New 
South Free Church, cor, Camden und Tremont 
streets, Dec. 14,3 P. M. Rear entrance. 


Mise Marchand will begin her Lectures in 
GERMAN on Medieval and Modern Liverature at the 
School of Miss Johnson, 18 Newbury St., Novem- 
ber 2¥, and at the School of Mr. R. Parish, 11 New- 
bury St., November 30. Students of German please 
upply for these courses as above, or to Miss Brooke 

erford, 101 Pinckney St., or to Mr. Schoenhoff, d44 
Tremont St. Terms, $4 and $6. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
Sehool of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natura! History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 
Teacher of Elooution and Physical Oultare, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78, 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 


Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. GARROLL 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with emall 
means can, by the**PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—PREF. 


EDUCATION OF 


Girls and Young Ladies. 











One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 


School may be fouad in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 


Their study-room is but one flight from the street, 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun- 
shine throughout school hours. 


The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St.. opposite the Art Museum. 


BOOKS FOR XMAS. 


You will find in this List 
Something Suitable 
for all ages. 


THE SAONE. A SUMMER VOYAGE. By 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 150 Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL, This fascinating book is undoubt- 
edly the “Gem of the Season.” $5.00. 

IN HIS NAME, By Epwarp E, HALE. With 100 
Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hvod, R. A. Readers 
do not need to be told about the merits of this clever 
story. $2.00. 

SHAKESPEARE. The yery best edition of the 
works ef the great master is that edited by Alex- 
ander Dyce. The volumes are handy to hold, the 
type is legible, and the page not marred with notes, 
7 volumes, neatly bound in half Russia leather, in a 
neat box, $9.00. 

REYNARD THE FOX, 
sion of Goethe by Arnold. 60 Illustrations, $9.00, 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. The full 
text of Shakespeare with silhouettes, by Kouewka, 
$3.00 in cloth; $5.00 in miorocey, 

JOHN KEATS’S POEMS. Lord Houghton’s edi- 
tion, and the best in the market. $1.50 cloth; $3.50 
morocco, 

HAMMERTON’S IMAGINATION IN LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING. Fully illustrated. $6.50. 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 

Mrs, TILESTON’S little book of selections is immense- 

ly popular. People give them away by the dozen. 

$1.00 cloth, red edges; $3.00 and $3.50 in morocco and 
calf. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. This au- 
thor is now quite the fashion in the best circles. 10 
volumes, $20.00 cloth, $25.00 balf calf. 








After the German ver- 


Inexpensive and appropriate 
Volumes for Presentation to a 
lady or gentlergan. 


GARDEN SECRETS. A collection of some of the 
best poems of PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, the blind 
poet, with Memoir by LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON, $1.00 

SONGS OF THE MEXICAN SEAS. Two new 
Poems by JOAQUIN MILLER, the poet of the Sierras, 
$1.00. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S BALLADS, Some 
of the most impressive of modern poems are to be 
found in this book. Meredith isa genius. $1.50, 

SOUTH COUNTY NEIGHBORS. Character 
studies of old-fashioned Narr t life by Miss 
CARPENTER. $1.00, 

OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. By 
LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. Another Conduct 
of Life from the point of view of a sensible woman. 
$1.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GILS. 


A GARLAND FOR GIRLS. By Louisa M. AL- 
coTT. $1.2. 

LULU’S LIBRARY. 
Votume II.; contaiving 10 Stories. $1.00, 

HEROIC BALLADS. The best Ballads of all 
time, beautifully illustrated, 8vo. Price, $2.00, 


TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. By Lavra E, 
RICHARDS. A continuation of the charming “Joy- 
ous Story of Toto.” $1.25. 

ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. Colored illus- 
trations. $1.50. 

SUGAR AND SPICE and All That’s Nice. Nur- 
sery Rhymes. Selected by the Editor of “Quiet 
Hours.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25; fancy boards, 
7% cents. 


Sod everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, on reeeipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 





By Lovisa M. ALcorr. 





OUR NEW BOOKS 


For the Fall 


b@” Do not purchase until you 
following. 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. The grandest, 
the best and at the same time the cheapest book of 
etchings of the ar 2 proof etchings on Holland 
paper, limited edftion, handsomely bound. Price $15.00, 


RECENT FRENCH ART. The artistic surprise of 
the season, 16 beautiful pheto-etehings from Meisson- 
ier and others, handsomely bound. ice $ 

SONG OF THE RIVER, The new volume of our 
series of beautifully illustrated poems, Cloth, $1.50; 
Seal, $2.50. Fine edition, with photo-etchings, $6.00. 

SOCIAL OUSTOMS, By the daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe. The best and most complete book on 
American Etiquette ever published. Price $2.00, 

MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. An 
entirely new work of 1000 pages. which no housekeeper 
can get along without. Price $2.0, 

TRAVELS IN MEXICO, By F. A. OBER. A new 
popular edition of the best book on Mexico ever writ- 
ten. Fully illustrated, Price $2.50, 

LALLA ROOKH. 
duced in America. 
etchings, bound in parchment, in cloth 
Price $13.00. 








The choicest Art book ever pro- 
140 exquisite illustrations in photo- 
portfolio. 


A new edition of an old | 
Price reduced | 


NATURE AND ART. 
favorite, with new etchings and poems. 
from $8.00 to $5.00. 

AFTER PARADISE. By Owzn MEREDITH. A 
new volume of poems by the author of the famous and 
popular “Lucile.” Price $1.25. 


No description does them justice, 


} gravures, 


and Holiday Season of 1887-88 


have first seen and examined the 
We shall not attempt it, 


THE BOYS OF 8. The a pawn J favorite 
year with all American boys. d ly il rd bos 
and bound. Price, 5 - 
ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS IN INDIA. The new 
of the Zig-Zag series, of which nearly a i 
million volumes have been sold. Boards, a5 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS AT HOME. A new vol- 
ume of the travels of this favorite trio, Fully illus- 
trated. Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S GIRLS IN NEW 
FRANCE. A historical romance which no girl in the 
land should fail to read. Price, $2.50. 

HANS ANDERSEN. An entirely new and complete 
translation of these immortal fairy tales, beautifully 
illustrated. Price, $2.25. 

KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE EVERGLADES, 
A new book by the famous traveller and pular 
author, F. A. OBER. Boards, $1.50. Cloth, 32.0. 


FLOWER IDYLS, A beautiful volume of photo- 
etchings of popular flowers, with selections from the 
Beste Unique in style and handsomely bound, Price, 

3.00, 





WHITE HILLS. A_ new edition of Starr King’s 
well-known American Classic, illustrated with photo- 
Price, $2. 

KKY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS, By Dr. 


ELLiIoTT Cones. Third and thoroughly revised edition 
of this grand work, fully illustrated, rice, $10.00, 
. 


Any of the above Books can be seen at the leading bookstores, or will be sent postpaid on receipt 


of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301, 305 Washington Street, 


opposite **Old South,” 


(a In our retail department our counters are filled with the latest and best 
books for all ages, including the choicest Art Gift Books and all the various 


editions of the works of the Standard Authors, in plain and 


extra calf bind- 


ings, all offered at the lowest discount prices during the Holiday season. 





Announcements: 


The Right 





A Remarkable Volume. 


The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any 
that have preceded it, as will be seen by the following partial 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly 
written for the Companion, on “The Future of the English-Speaking 


Races.” 
aa 
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ie _ Great Variety of Reading. 


Z 
200 Short Stories; 


tooo Short Articles; 


I< Sy | 


Sketches of Eminent Men; 


Serial Stories, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 1888, BY 
J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, and others. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will 

appear from the following Authors: 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U.58.A., 

ls ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 

CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 
hundred other popular writers. 


Increased in Size. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, will be given 
nearly every week during 1888, increasing the size of the paper almost 
one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice 
reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Tales of Adventure; Articles of Travel; 
Historical and Scientific Articles; 
Bright Sayings; Anecdotes; Sketches of 


Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. Ist. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who send $1.75 now, will receive 
the paper free to Jan. Ist, 1888, and for a full year from 


that date. 
CHRISTMAS 


Sample Copies and Colored A 


This offer includes the 


DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
t and Calendar free. 





Please mention this Paper. 














CARPETS. 


Realizing the necessity of offering inducements 
duri:g the dull season, we are now showing in 
patterns 


WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
EX. SUPERS, &c., 


At a large reduction trom regular prices. 


Bromley’s Smyrna Rugs 


He « K AGLI -- ~~ ee eee ee She 

n.x aReerteesns so 

=X “in. . 

PUR aon cecerccnnes By 

ft. x 12-ft---------------- BG, 
Other sizes In proportion. . 


THOS. (CALLAGHAN & C0., 
597, 599 and 601 Washiugton St.. Boston. 








REMOVAL. 
After 27 Years of Practice, 


Mrs. Dr. J, SEMMES ‘& SON, 


Chiropodists, Manicures and 
Dermatologists, 


Wish to announce to their friends and patrons 
that on and after Monday, Dec. 12, they may be 
found at their new parlors, 41 Winter Street. 

Kindly thanking my customers for their liberal 


patronage, and earnestly requesting a continu- 
ance of the same, I remain reepecttal poi] 
MRS. DR. J. SEMM 


WM. VARNEY, 


Calls the attention of all to 
his New Art Invention of 
Porcelaique Flowers, on sale 
at No. 120 Tremont S 
Boston, Room 100. 
Instructions given in the Art. 
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